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PATRICK G. HOGAN 


Mississippi State University 


A Renaissance Garner 


“And foorth they passe ”’ (FQ, 1.1.8) 


In any ultimate sense each of the following selected papers read 
before the 1960 South-Central Renaissance yetiraeiemte to which Miec- 
sissippi State University served as host on April 1-2, must stand upon 
its own high quality. For this reason the editor of the Mississippi Quar- 
terly doubted, partly rightly, the necessity of an introduction. But, if only 
to acknowledge the graciousness of the Quarterly in devoting an entire 
issue to these papers, a few introductory words seem desirable. 


Historically, the publication of such papers received original 
impetus from the issue of The Rice Institute Pamphlet (XLVI, January, 
1960) which provided for the membership of the Conference most of 
the addresses made at the 1959 meeting of the Conference at Rice Uni- 
versity, with Professor Carroll Camden serving first as program chair- 
man and then as unacknowledged editor of the published papers. The 
board of editors of the Mississippi Quarterly, notwithstanding a num- 
der of complex practical problems, have kindly made possible the con- 
‘inuation of the practice. 


Of particular significance is the range of topics treated by the 
seven papers. As an organization the Conference is unique within the 
cegion because of the extent of its interdisciplinary nature. Any given 
program is likely to reflect the very variety of the period itself, the 
many-faceted Renaissance. These particular papers range from the 
drama to historiography, from obvious figures such as Shakespeare to 
perhaps less well known authors such as Hayward. 


Editor’s Note: Professor Hogan was 1959-60 program chairman of the South- 
Central Renaissance Conference. 
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Brief notice should also be given to those papers read at the Con- 
ference but not appearing here. Some have been published elsewhere 
and others are significant portions of work-in-progress. Bibliographic 
notice should be given to Carl Hammer’s “Goethe’s Silence Concerning 
Ronsard,” Modern Language Notes, LXXV (December, 1960), 697-98, 
and Dick Taylor’s “Motif of Power in Paradise Regained,” Tulane 
Studies in English, XI, 1961, currently in press. 

Among the works-in-progress are those by A. Lamarr Stephens, “The 
Disguise Motif in Jonson’s Drama,” at the University of North Carolina: 
William R. Wray, “Hamlet and the Detective Story,” with additiona} 
research planned at the Huntington Library; J. Leeds Barroll, “Stoie 
Suicide in Roman Plays: 1581-1610,” to be included in a book of his 
essays; Harry Frissell, “Cyril Lukaris and the Western Reformation.” 
<o be the basis for the introduction to a projected edition of a work 
oy Lukaris in the British Museum; George W. Boyd, “Toward a Fuller 
Reading of Herbert’s Temple,” which has been augmented and expand- 
ed; and the featured address by Thomas B. Stroup, “The Elizabethar 
Play as Microcosm,” part of a book dealing with the structure of the 
£lizabethan stage and its relation to the structure of the Elizabethan 
play. 

The published arrangement of the papers is not precisely that 
of the Conference program. The sequence here is that of approximate 
“hronologicai order. Each contributor has been kind enough to help te 
solve certain publication problems by paring documentation to the bone 


In the stimulating opening essay of this collection, Mrs. Helen 
5. Thomas explores thoroughly “The Meaning of the Character Know- 
ledge in Everyman.” Next, using information from the recently discover- 
2d bank books of the Medici bank, Fred E. Guapp demonstrates that 
Cosimo’s “banishment” not only failed to destroy the bank but ended 
in a profit for the Medici. On the English scene, Rudolph Fiehler cites 
Manuscript sources in exploring a prose libel of Burghley, the great 
Lord Treasurer whom the poet Spenser had dared criticize in 1590. 

Shakespeare is represented by two papers. Albert Howard Carter's 
analysis of some of the names of Shakespeare’s characters reflects his 
detailed and patient research over a long period and makes for an er 
riched reading of several plays. Louis E. Dollarhide’s study investigates 
Shakespeare’s failure to harmonize two movements in the plot and 
character development of Richard ITI. 


Dealing with a contemporary of Shakespeare, Milton S. Smith’s 
paper substantiates Hayward’s ambition to be “The English Tacitus” 
and places him at a transitional point between mediaeval and modern 
historiography. In the final paper, Robert G. Collmer opens an interest- 
ing avenue of research in English literary history in “The Background of 
Donne’s Reception in Holland.” 





HELEN S. ‘THOMAS 


University of Houston 


‘The Meaning Of ‘The Character 


Knowledge In “Everyman” 


The problem that has troubled scholars for many years is whether 
in the play Everyman,! which is, as its title states, a “treatyse’” in the 
manner of a “morall playe,” the important character Knowledge really 
sigmifies “knowledge.” The intention of the play is to show to the 
sinner summoned by death the path to salvation through the sacra- 
ments of the Church. The character Knowledge is designated the 
guide and counselor of Everyman in his journey to salvation. As is 
usual in the medieval journey allegories, the final counselor is recom- 
mended by some intermediary virtue, in this case by Good Deeds, 
who has been rendered too weak by Everyman’s sins to accompany 
him but who recommends her sister Knowledge as one who will take him 
where he shall heal his ‘“‘smarte’” and release his good deeds so that 
they may be of assistance in his final reckoning before God. — Every- 
man is relieved and delighted at the prospect of help, and Knowledge 
advises him to go to “confessyon that clensyng ryuere.’”’ She zives him 


the requested “cognycyon” as to where Confession dwells —_ in 
the “hous of saluacyon”; there, after confession, he receives penance 
for his sins. Knowledge counsels him to perform the penance faith- 


fully so that he can make his account clear and his reckoning sure. 
Everyman flogs his body in punishment for its sins, thus fulfilling his 
penance and releasing Good Deeds from her paralysis. Knowledge 
then brings him the “garmente of sorowe” which is true contrition 
and Everyman puts it on. The next function of Knowledge is 
to counsel Everyman to “call to mynde / Your fyue wyttes as for your 


l1Everyman, ed. W. W. Greg (Louvain, 1904), reprinted from the edition by 
John Skot. 
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counseylours,”” and to go to “presthode” and receive the “holy sacra- 
ment and oyntement togyder” or the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 
and of extreme unction. She accompanies Everyman as far as the 
grave but there leaves him, predicting that his soul will be well received 
in heaven since Good Deeds will make all sure. 


The question that comes to the mind of the modern reader 
is why this important counselor and guide to Everyman should be 
called Knowledge. Is knowledge what Everyman needs at_ this 
stage of his life when he has already received Death’s summons? What 
kind of knowledge could possibly serve him at this late hour? Not 
finding any answer to these questions, modern critics have denied 
that this character really represents knowledge. Francis A. Wood, 
an article “Elckerlijc-Everyman: The Question of Priority’ (Modern 
Philology, VIII [Oct. 1910], 279-302), assuming that the English play 
is a translation of the Dutch, writes that Knowledge in Everyman means 
“acknowledgment, confession,” which is one of the meanings of the 
Dutch word Kenisse used for the character in Elckerlijc. He con- 
cludes (p.285) that the English translator should have translated the 
Dutch kenisse by “rue” or “contrition,” since the character Kenisse 
leads Elckerlijc to confession. He even uses as evidence of the priority 
of the Dutch play this supposed mistranslation of kenisse by the English 
author. He writes that the Dutch author knew the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church — namely, that contrition leads to confession — and 
named his character Kenisse or Contrition accordingly, whereas the 
English author was not familiar with this teaching of the church and 
so translated kenisse as knowledge. 


Since John Matthews Manly refers favorably to Wood's argu- 
ments about the priority of the Dutch play in an article published in 
the same issue with the article of Wood's (pp.269-277) , it may be assum- 
ed that he did not find fault with Wood’s conclusion, that knowledgc 
should have been translated as “rue,” “contrition,” or ‘“acknowledg- 
ment.” 


A third critic, Henry de Vocht, arguing for the priority of the 
English play, in a long study on Everyman published in Materials for 
the Study of Old English Drama, 1947, thinks, in opposition to Wood, 
that the Dutch word kenisse, which he says means knowledge, and never 
contrition, is a poor translation for the very appropriate English word 
knowledge, which in the play means “acknowledgement” or “confession” 
(pp. 60, 63). He quotes from the NED to show that the word know- 
ledge, from the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 


2Materials for the study of the Old English Drama, XX, 1-228, “Everyman, A Comp- 
arative Study of Texts and Sources”? (Louvain, 1947). 
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meant “acknowledgment, recognition of the position or claims (of any 
one), confession (of one’s mistake), the very confessio which is con- 
sidered as ‘dimidiata expiato’ ” (p. 60). He agrees with Wood that 
the meaning confession, contrition, or acknowledgment is correct for 
the character Knowledge as is shown by her function in the play since 
she prepares Everyman, goes with him to confession, and afterwards 
helps him fulfill his penance (p. 61). He sees this acknowledgment 
as one of the four parts of confession, which he enumerates as con- 
trition, confession, penance or satisfaction, and absolution” (p. 61). He 
continues by saying that “Knowledge [i. e., the character Knowledge] 
comprises the declaration of the sins to the priest, and also the idea 
of sorrow, of contrition, or at least, the result of contrition (p. 61). 
But, reversing the argument and the conclusion of Wood, he thinks 
that the English play is the original since, he says, the Dutch kenisse 
can never mean contrition, and the sense of the play calls for the chara- 
cter Knowledge to be contrition or at least acknowledgment of one’s 
sins in a contrite manner. 


Ten years later, Lawrence V. Ryan in his article, “Doctrine and 
Dramatic Structure in Everyman” (Speculum, XXXII [Oct. 1957], 722- 
735), briefly reviews the scholarship in the Elckerlijc-Everyman contro- 
versy and concludes that regardless of which is the original, the Dutch or 
the English play, the important fact emerges that every critic agrees 
that the character Knowledge is intended to represent “acknow!ledg- 
ment of sin” (p. 728). Like the other critics he says that Knowledge, 
as shown by the dialogue of the play, means “ ‘contrition’ or, better, 
‘acknowledgment of one’s sin’ ” (p. 728). 


In reviewing these scholarly opinions on the meaning of the 
character Knowledge in Everyman, the thought arises: How simplifying 


it would be if the word knowledge could mean knowledge — if the 
character Knowledge could indeed represent knowledge in the play and 
still be true to the doctrinal system of this Catholic “treatyse . .. in 


the maner of a morall playe.” ‘The Dutch word kenisse evidently has 
as its primary meaning, knowledge; the English knowledge has as its 
primary meaning, knowledge; and the Latin word for this character, 
Cognitio, in the translation of the play called Homulus, has as its pri- 
mary meaning, knowledge. How convenient if these three could be 
allowed to mean knowledge. 


Henry de Vocht’s statement that the word knowledge meant ack- 
nowledgment or confession “from the fourteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century” is only a part of the truth. He quotes examples 
from the NED to prove his point. But the literature of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries shows that the word knowledge 
was also used extensively to mean knowledge in the sense of “‘acquaint- 
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ance with truths.’’ In fact, the NED quotes several examples of this 
meaning which are ignored by de Vocht: from the Cursor Mundi, dat- 
ing the citations around 1300 and 1350; from Barbour’s Bruce, 1375; 
and from Caxton’s Fables of Alfonce, 1484. The word knowledge used 
in the sense of ‘acquaintance with truths” also may be found in the 
following works: Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale; The Court of Sapience, ca. 
1465; Caxton’s Royal Book, 1484, a translation of Friar Lorens’ Somme 
le Rot; Caxton’s Doctrinal of Sapience, 1489; Ratis Raving; Mundus 
et Infans, printed 1522; John Bale’s play The Preaching of John the 
Baptist, 1538; and in the title of Sir Thomas Elyot’s dialogue Of the 
Knowledge Which Maketh a Wise Man, 1533. Thus, as far as literary 
usage is concerned, it would be quite possible, and even probable, for 
the word knowledge to mean “acquaintance with truths” in Everyman, 
which probably dates around the end of the fifteenth century. 


But what kind of knowledge? The answer to this question may 
be found in the many medieval allegorical treatises on the search of 
man for the path to salvation. This search is represented sometimes as a 
journey to Jerusalem as in Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale and in Lydgate’s 
The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, and sometimes as advice on how 
to learn to die as in Hoccleve’s dialogue How to Learn to Die and the 
Orologium Sapientiae. In Everyman the search for salvation is both a 
journey, though not to Jerusalem, and a lesson in the ars moriendi. 
Invariably in the search for salvation, there is a Sapience or Wisdom 
figure, a Dame Sapience, a Sapientiae, a Reason, or a Parson who 
points out the proper way and gives the necessary counsel. The 
Sapience figure in Hoccleve’s dialogue, in the fifth section of the 
Orologium Sapientiae, and in the morality play Wisdom represents 
Christ, who is the wisdom of God. In The Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man Grace Dieu is the Wisdom figure who introduces the pilgrim to 
other subordinate Wisdom figures such as Dame Penance and Dame 
Reason. In Lydgate’s Reason and Sensuallyte the Wisdom figure Dame 
Nature presents the hero to Reason, who will show him the way to 
the celestial Jerusalem if he will follow her counsel instead of that of 
Sensuality. Dame Sapience, in the Court of Sapience, attended by 
Intellygence and Science, represents the knowledge of things divine 
and human which is necessary for man’s salvation: 


Hyt ys my part to know diuinite, 

My sustyr here hath knowledge diligent 

Of creatures in heuen and erthe content, 

And Dame Science of thyngis temporal] 

Hath knowledge pure; thus mayst thou know vs all. 


Of vs all thre I am the most souerayn, 
And yf the lyste me discryue and defyne, 
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I am the trew propyr knowledge certayn 
Of erthely thyng, and eke of thyng diuyne.% 


The character Knowledge in Everyman is the Sapience or Wisdom 
figure who counsels the hero on the right way to salvation. She teaches 
him how to make his account sure and his reckoning clear. She is like 
Dame Sapience, who has the “trew propyr knowledge certayn” which 
will release his Good Deeds and make his soul acceptable to God at 


the end of his journey. This “trew propyr knowledge certayn” she 
gives to Everyman as she leads him through the sacraments of the 
Church in preparation for the return of Death. As a Sapience or 


Wisdom figure, Knowledge represents two well-defined aspects of the 
medieval personification of Wisdom: knowledge and good counsel.‘ 
It will be well to examine the role of Knowledge as good counsel 


first, though the two aspects of Wisdom overlap — good counsel being 
based on knowledge. After Death’s summons, Everyman has a brief 
time to prepare for his journey — the rest of that day. 


He laments: 


The day passeth and is almoost ago 
I wote not well what to do. (11. 194-195) 


Not knowing what to do or where to turn, he needs a good counselor 
who from “trew propyr knowledge certayn” can show him the path 
to salvation in his special situation. First he tries Felawship, Kynrede, 
and Cosyn, who are not wise counselors and who refuse him help. 
Felawship refuses to accompany him on his journey but will help him 
murder someone if he wishes. Everyman answers: 


O that is a symple aduyse in dede, (1. 283) 


Thus Felawship gives the hero evil advice or counsel in his hour of 
need. Next Everyman goes to Riches or Goods and requests counsel: 


Come hyder good in al the hast thou may 
For of counseyll I must desyre the. (11. 399-400) 


Riches refuses to help him; Everyman dejectedly summarizes the re- 
fusals of help which he has received from his worldy friends and asks: 


Of whome shall I now counseyll take. (1. 478) 


3Quoted by Sister Mary Francis Smith, Wisdom and Personification of Wisdom 
before 1500 (Washington, D. C., 1935), p. 20, n. 7, from the Court of Sapience, ed. Robert 
Spindler (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 129-130, Il. 150-158. 

4Sister Mary Francis Smith has analyzed these two aspects, among others, of the 
Wisdom figure in English literature before 1500. See pp. 19-25, 26-33. 
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Remembering his Good Deeds, he seeks her counsel: 


O good dedes I stande in fere 
I must you pray of counseyll 
For helpe now sholde come ryght well. (11. 489-491) 


He asks her to help him make his account clear even if she cannot 
accompany him on his journey: 


Good dedes your counseyll I pray gyue me. (1. 516) 


In reply, Good Deeds introduces the hero to her sister, the Wisdom 
figure Knowledge, who will help him make “that dredefull rekenynge.” 
Knowledge promises to go with him and be his guide. As we have seen, 
she advises him to accompany her to Confession “that clensyng ryuere”’ 
and gives him “cognycyon” of where he dwells in the “hous of saluac- 
yon.” She gives him further helpful knowledge in telling him to ask 
mercy of Confession for he is in “good conceyte with god almyghty.” 
Confession gives him penance to perform for his sins. Knowledge 
advises him: 


Euery man loke your penaunce that ye fulfyll 

What payne that euer it to you be 

And knowlege shall gynue you counseyll at a. 

How your accounte ye shall make clerely. (11. 577-580) 


She informs him after his penance is done that his Good Deeds are 
now whole and able to assist him in his reckoning. Knowledge has 
guided him to the right road to salvation — Confession and Penance. 
She next presents him with the “garmente of sorowe” and Everyman 
seeks further knowledge from her: 


Gentyll knowlege what do ye it call. (1. 642) 
She answers: 


It is a garmente of sorowe 

Fro payne it wyll you borowe 

Contrycyon it is 

That getteth forgyuenes 

He pleasyth god passynge well. (11. 643-647) 


From her Everyman is receiving the necessary knowledge for the sal- 
vation of his soul. Knowledge is joined now by other counselors: 
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Good Deeds, who suggests calling in Discretion, Strength, and Beauty to 
aid him in his journey; Fyue Wyttes, suggested by Knowledge, who says 


Also ye must call to mynde 
Your fyue wyttes as for your counseylours. 


(11. 662-663) 


Knowledge of the proper counselors is essential to a man’s salvation. 
Also, being able to receive good counsel and distinguish it from bad 
is a gift of the Holy Ghost.5 


Everyman, being summoned by Death, needs stili further knowl- 
edge of the path to salvation. The character Knowledge gives it to him 
in the form of wise counsel: 


Euery man herken what I saye 

Go to presthode I you aduyse 

And receyue of hym in ony wyse 

The holy sacrament and oyntement togyder. 
(11. 706-709) 


Fyue Wyttes, acting as auxiliary counselor, seconds Knowledge’s sug- 
gestion and disgresses into a short sermon on the value of the seven 
sacraments of the church (though Everyman needs only the last two 
at this time) and the powers of priesthood. After Everyman returns 
from these sacraments, he gratefully says: 


Blyssyd be all thye that counseyled me to take it. 


(1. 775) 


Knowledge, as counselor, has led Everyman to a safe death with Good 
Deeds to accompany him to the grave. She predicts a happy reception 
for his soul and hears the angels singing. She has helped Everyman 
make his reckoning “crystall clere’’ as the angel says. Without her 
counsel he should have been damned. This aspect of the character 
Knowledge represents good counsel, which was recognized in medieval 
literature as one of the attributes of personified Wisdom or Sapience, 
ideally represented by Christ® but actually often found in lesser Wis- 
dom figures. 


It is true that the best counsel was thought to come from Christ, 
who is the “fontayne of alle sapyence” or wisdom, but good counsel 
also comes from wise men who represent in the allegories many different 


5Caxton’s Royal Book (Sect. cxxix) analyzes the “yefte of counseyl” at length, 
6Ilbid. 
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virtues: Reason, Conscience, Humility, Mercy, Sapience. Or, as we 
have seen in Everyman, Fyue Wyttes and Good Deeds act as good 
counselors. Although the counselors differ in nature, some being divine 
or semi-divine and some being merely human, they all have in common 
the attribute knowledge — “trew propyr certayne / Of erthely thyng, 
and eke of thyng diuyne.” From this knowledge, the counselors in- 
struct man in the proper path to salvation, in the way to the celestial 
Jerusalem. Chaucer’s Parson instructs his audience to this happy city 
through the Sacrament of Penance though he admits there are other 
paths. Knowledge, in Everyman, also leads the hero down this path of 
Confession, Penance, and Contrition toward the heavenly reckoning. 
She also includes instruction on the other two necessary sacraments — 
essential for Everyman since he is at the point of death. She is know- 
ledge of the “trew propyr’”’ way “certayn” to Jerusalem. 


As a Wisdom figure, full of knowledge, the character Knowledge 
is obligated to give advice to the man near death. In Caxton’s Royal 
Book (section cxxxj), giving good counsel is listed as one of the spir- 
itual works of mercy: the fourth branch of mercy is to give good com- 
fort and counsel to the sick man, that he despair not, “For at nede is 
seen who is a frende / and in aduersyte is the good and trewe frende 
proude.” Knowledge proves a true friend, giving comfort and coun- 
sel to Everyman, who is in the position of a sick man. In Ratis Raving, 
Bk. II, “The Folys of Fulys and the Thewis of Wysmen,” it is shown 
that man has the duty or obligation of giving good counsel if he has 
the knowledge: 


Quharfor thir men, that has knawleg, 
Suld tech that ware of tender age. 

For quha conselys wysdome or wyt 
And nocht delitis to tech of It, 

He synnys mar excedandly, 

And offendis god mar grewosly, 

Na for tyll hurd gret quantyte 

Of gold, that neuer fundyne suld bee.” 


In Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte, Dame Nature, the Wisdom 
figure, instructs the author in a vision that God has given man two 
ways of knowing: “Twoo maners of knowlychynge.”® The first is 
called “the vertu sensytif’” or the five wits and the second is Reason 
or Understanding (11. 741-746, 753-754). She advises him to hold 
to Reason’s road, which leads to Heaven, and he goes out to see the 
world as “nature yaf him counsaylee.” These same two counselors 


7LI. 19-26, 319-324, and 329-330, EETS, OS, no. 43 (London, 1870). 
8d, Ernest Sieper Vol. 1, EETS, ES, no. 84 (London, 1901), 1. 689. 
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are found in Everyman in Fyue Wyttes and Knowledge. They both give 
the hero knowledge about the right way to heaven. 

In medieval literature, it was customary for wise counselors 
to advise those seeking counsel to rely on the Sacrament of Penance. 
In Ratis Raving, Bk. III, “Consail and Teiching at the Vys Man Gaif 
His Sone,” the counselor advises his son to confess often to a priest and 
do penance often in order to have the grace of God. The divine 
counselor, Grace Dieu, in Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, 
also advises the pilgrim to seek out Dame Penance as Death swings 
his scythe at him.!° In Lydgate’s The Assembly of Gods or The Ac- 
cord of Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of Death, Celestial Sapience, 
one of the many virtues who battle the Vices under the guidance of 
Divine Grace, does not advise the sacrament, but another one of the 
virtues, Conscience, reminiscent of the situation in Everyman when 
Good Deeds sends the hero to her sister Knowledge, sends Freewill 
to Humility who 


. bad hym go to Confessyon 
And shew hym hys master with a piteous look. 
Whyche doon he hym sent to Contrycion, 
And fro thensforth to Satysfaccion. 
Thus fro poost to pylour was he made to daunce, 
And at last he went forth to Penaunce." 


The audience at the performance of Everyman would have re- 
cognized the character Knowledge as a Wisdom figure whose function 
it was to counsel Everyman wisely from her store of knowledge and to 
send him to the Sacrament of Penance. But whether she is a divine 
counselor or a wise human counselor is not entirely clear from the 
text of the play. After the death of Everyman she remarks: 


Now hath he suffred that we all shall endure. (1. 887) 


This would seen to place her in the ranks of sinful men who are sub- 
ject to death. However, earlier in the play she has promised Everyman 


And though this pylgrymage be neuer so stroge 

I wyll neuer parte you fro 

Euery man I wyll be as sure by the 

As euer I dyde by Iudas Machabee. (11. 784-787) 


911. 1-8. See fn. 7. 

10John Lydgate, The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, Part II, ed. F. J. Furnivall, 
EETS, ES, no. 88 (London, 1901), 11. 24807-24828. 

11Ed. O. L. Triggs, EETS, ES, no. 49 (London, 1896), 11, 1143-1148. 
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By identifying herself with the Spirit of the Lord who guided Judas 
Maccabaeus in his struggles with his enemies, she seemingly takes on 
a divine nature. 


But certainly, she is not contrition or confession or acknowledg- 
ment of one’s sins in a contrite manner. She is a broader character 
than these meanings would allow. Everyman calls her “knowledge clere”’ 
when he praises God for his good counselors (1. 681). She brings the 
hero to true contrition, but she herself is not contrition. Rather she 
represents Knowledge expressed in the form of Good Counsel. The 
character Confession tells Everyman 


I knowe your sorowe well euery man 
Bycause with knowlege ye come to me 
I wyll you comforte as well as I can. (11. 554-556) 


Far from confirraing the meaning contrition for the character Know- 
ledge, this passage shows that the meaning of Knowledge is knowledge. 
Confession knows Everyman’s “‘sorowe” well; that is, he is aware of 
Everyman’s tribulation in having to make a reckoning of his life he- 
fore he is ready to do so. He will comfort Everyman because he 
comes with “knowledge.” The word “knowledge” here evidently repre- 
sents the character who has brought Everyman to confession as well 
as the signification of that character in the play. How would the 
medieval mind explain the signification knowledge in this context? 
What kind of knowledge would be of value to a sinner come to con- 
fession? Of course, the very fact that Everyman had sought out a 
confessor would show that he had the proper knowledge of the right 
way to salvation. But in addition he would be expected to have a 
detailed knowledge of the seven deadly sins and their many branches 
and twigs on which the medieval moral treatises dwell at length. 
For example, in Caxton’s Royal Book, a late fifteenth century trans- 
lation of the Somme le Roi, the necessity of knowing one’s sins and 
of confessing them is emphasized: 


here fynysshe thene the dedely synnes & all the braunches that 
descende of them/and knowe ye for throuthe that who shold 
wel studye in thys book he myght wel prouffyte & lerne to knowe 
al maner of synnes & to confesse hym self wel for none may 
confesse his synnes wel / yf he ne knowe hem not / Now thou 
oughtest to knowe that he that redeth in this book ought to 
thynke and take hede dylygently yf he be culpable of ony he 
ought to repent hym and anone to confesse hym dylygently 
& to kepe hym to hys power fro other synnes in whyche he is 
not culpable . . . (sec. lix) 
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A knowledge of sins was necessary for proper shrift for it was desirable 
that the sinner be the one to bring forth his sins and the circumstances 
thereof as may be read in Caxton’s Royal Book: 


Thus thenne ought the synnar to dyscouer hys synnes to hys 
confessour for to haue mercy ... also the synnar ought to 
confesse hym entyrely and hooly . ... For he ought to saye 
alle hys synnes grete and lytel and all the cyrcumstaunces of 
the synnes. ... For yf he faylle of hys acompte god shall not 
faylle of his. (sec. cxxviii) 


And in the early fifteenth century collection of sermons called Jacob’s 
Well, it is ad Ided that there is less virtue in a confession if the priest 
must pooh out of the sinner an account of the sins he has committed: 


thi schryfte be examynacyoun of the preest suffyseth to thi sal- 
uacyoun, if thou kunne noght schryue the; but yit thi mede 
is the lesse, for thou wylt noght studyen ne trauaylen to leryn 
for to schryue the.!? 


Because Everyman comes to his confessor with the proper knowledge 
of his sins and of how to be shriven, Confession promises him comfort. 


Thus Knowledge, as the Wisdom figure in the morality Every- 
man, must be allowed to mean knowledge — knowledge of the correct 
path to Jerusalem and knowledge of one’s sins and the proper method 
of shrift. She also represents the good counsel which proceeds from 
such knowledge. 





‘ 12An English Treatise on the Cleansing of Man’s Conscience ed. Arthur Brandeis, 
EETS, OS, no. 115 (London, 1900), p. 179. Original spelling has been changed because of 
printing difficulties. 
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Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
Banishment -- A Farce? 


Banishment of political opponents is as old as the oldest forms 
of popular governments. Athens, the Roman Republic, and the Ital- 
ian City-States used it extensively. It was not so much a punishment 
as rather a weapon during party strifes, used to silence the activity of 
opponents by crippling their direct political and economic influence. 
It was the logical thing to expect from every defeated partisan. With 
the appearance of individualistic and sentimental biographies in Italy 
— vite — during the second half of the XV century, banishments were 
romanticised and deplored, they were called cruel and inhuman. Cer- 
tainly they involved hardships on the individual and his family, but 
comparing the relative liberty of the banished abroad with the ex- 
tremely harsh penalties of the criminal law everywhere, time-limited 
banishments were rather mild. Most banishments were pronounced 
in the name of liberty — whatever this meant in Athens or Rome or 
Florence. Then, in the fifteenth century a man like Cosimo de’ Medici 
had to appear who was able to turn the whole affair into a farce and 
into his most successful political and economic scheme. 


Cosimo was banished from Florence in October 1433 on the 
climax of the struggle between the governing Albizzi faction and an 
opposition, whose center supposedly was the Medici bank. The shop- 


The financial details of this sketch are mostly excerpts from three secret bank- 
books of the Medici bank during the time of Cosimo de’ Medici. These three libri segreti 
were discovered a few years ago by Mrs. Raymond de Roover in the Florentine archives. 
I was allowed to use her and Dr. de Roover’s notes and transcripts, for which I am 
deeply grateful. 


Other sources were the well known vite by Fabroni and Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
the biography Cosimo de’ Medici il Vecchio by Kurt Gutking (Oxford, 1938), and The 
Medici Bank by Raymond de Roover (New York, 1948). A selection of Correspondence of 
the Early Medici was published by Janet Ross (London, 1910). 
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keepers and woolen cloth producers as well as the non-voting laboring 
class saw in Cosimo de’ Medici the logical leader in a movement for 
reforms. Yet he had by no means an organized party behind him and 
did not even seem to be primi arily interested in — The bank 
had extended large sums in the form of enforced or voluntary loans 
to the city treasury, the Monte, but Cosimo had never used these assets 
for politic: al pressure on the Albizzi government. He remained silently 
in the background and served faithfully in any committee of the govern- 
ment whenever he was called upon. 


In Florence, every citizen considered himself a potential poli- 
tician, and everybody without debts for taxes could vote. In their 
financial distress many of them went to the Medici bank, and Cosimo 
and his brother Lorenzo readily paid their overdue taxes, so that the 
men were not deprived of their vote. The number of those who were 
willing to go all the way with the Medici increased, while the govern- 
ment knew no other way to stop the growing national debt but with 
more and more taxes and enforced loans. 


Finally Rinaldo and his followers tried to divert public opinion 
from the critical internal situation by a glorious external victory, a 
war against the neighboring city of Luca. It was the most unjust and 
unprovoked war which Florence ever had waged against a neighbor. 
Even Florentines, who at first had supported the war — and among them 
was Cosimo de’ Medici — were sickened and disgusted. At the end of 
1430 Cosimo wrote from Venice where he was as an ambassador: “Our 
people ought to hear what is said of us and how little we are esteemed. 
If we go on thus, we will be treated like Jews.” 


Rinaldo learned through his spies about Cosimo’s bitter criticism 
and his complaints about the terrible cost of war. After a shamful peace 
had to be concluded, he did the same thing that dictators have done 
at all times when they have lost their “Blitzkrieg”: he cried out “Trea- 
son!” — and Cosimo was the scapegoat. Cosimo remained silent and 
did not stress the conflict any further. ‘The more time he had to 
strengthen the position of the bank and its international credit, the 
stronger was his position in the forthcoming duel. 


The days of Rinaldo degli Albizzi seemed to run out quickly. He 
had to do something desperate or the opposition would sweep him away. 
Since he could think only in terms of political parties and still con- 
sidered himself a commanding party-leader, he had logically to remove 
the leader of the other party, and this, in his opinion, was Cosimo de’ 
Medici. His hope was that in the moment of Cosimo’s death the 
opposition would collapse and so would the Medici bank. Rinaldo 
honestly believed in Cosimo’s being a scheming traitor and enemy of the 
state, and traitors should be sentenced to death. Florence, on the 
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other hand, was no one-man tyranny like Milan, and Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi was no murderer. Even the killing had to be done in an orderly 
and legal way. Only the Gonfaloniere and the Council of the Priori 
could sentence a man to death for treason and could confiscate his 
property. This is what Rinaldo wanted, no banishment. But he lost. 


The story of Cosimo’s arrest on September the seventeenth, 1433, 
his trial and final banishment on October the third: are well known. 
What has not been told so far is the rather amazing story of Cosimo’s 
counter-measures and behind-the-scene handling of the whole affair. 
During the summer of this year 1433 he suffered two personal losses: 
his mother died, amatissima mater as he called her, and shortly after- 
wards the general manager of the bank in Florence, Ilarione de’ Bardi, 
a partner and faithful administrator for many years. Obviously it would 
have been the most logical thing to do to replace him immediately, 
considering the general critical situation. Yet Cosimo did nothing 
of this sort. A young nephew of the deceased manager, Lipaccio de’ 
Bardi, took over the business in Florence — a mere puppet who sat on 
empty coffers. Cosimo himself left Florence and went to his summer 
villa in the Mugello. 


There can be no doubt about the fact that he expected being 
arrested as soon as Rinaldo, through careful handling of the next 
elections and some bribes, would have a city council in the palazzo 
which was willing to back him. Cosimo was prepared, when during 
the first days of September he was asked to return to the city and to 
present himself in the palazzo. That he chose this way and _ neither 
tried to stir up the populace into an open revolt nor went abroad 
clearly shows that he was no coward and that he had his cards carefully 
stacked. One day after his arrival in Florence he was arrested. His 
brother Lorenzo, who had returned to the city with him, left Florence 
immediately again with as much ready cash from the bank as he could 
lay his hands on, and went to Venice together with the women and his 
own and Cosimo’s children. Their cousin Averardo, who was in Pisa 
at the time of Cosimo’s arrest, was quickly informed and he, too, went 
to Venice. No Medici besides Cosimo was arrested. Cosimo himself 
wrote later in his Ricordi: “If they had caught all three of us, we 
would have fared badly.” Rinaldo made one blunder after another. 


The Ricordi of Cosimo’s described his arrest and trial, his ban- 
ishment, and his return to Florence one year later with a good deal 
of satisfaction and irony. He mentioned, however, not his master- 
stroke with which he turned the whole affair into a farce — although 
at times a rather risky one. On May 30, 1433, three months before 
his arrest, Cosimo had already transferred 15,683 florins from the bank 
in Florence to the Medici band in Venice, and 9,000 florins from the 
branch in Geneva to Venice. This was in both cases about the whole 
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original capital of the two banks. The bank in Florence was by this 
precautionary measure deprived of practically all of its liquid capital, 
on which Rinaldo could eventually lay his hands. This is the reason 
why an appointment of a new bank manager in Florence was not nec- 
essary. The bank in Venice, on the other hand, had now considerably 
more working capital at its disposal, and this money was absolutely 
safe there, well protected by the republic of Venice. Brother Lorenzo 
and the cousin Averardo were in Venice to work with the local staff, 
while the bank in Florence could hang out a poster “No funds, no 
business.’’ Cosimo, in his prisoner’s cell high up in the tower of the 
palazzo, had only two more things to do: to save his neck and to 
persuade the government to banish him to Venice, too. He succeeded in 
beth. Of course it cost some money, but this was well spent. 


There is one remark in Cosimo’s Ricordi which has a significant 
double meaning. He recorded that a friendly condottiere, Niccolo 
da Tolentino, marched from Pisa to Florence, ready to storm straight 
through to the palazzo to liberate Cosimo, but was held up by some 
members of the Medici family, supposedly because they feared the out- 
break of an open civil war during which Cosimo would lose his life. 
Cosimo wrote later: “This advice was foolish; the troops would certain- 
ly have liberated me, and the man who was the cause of all this (Rinal- 
do) would have been annihilated. But perhaps it was better this way, 
because the final outcome was still better, and brought me more honor.” 
Certainly, if you can buy life and victory with money, and you have the 
money, it is always better than having people kiiled in a civil war. 


To stay alive was problem number one. It was quite customary 
to do away with political prisoners by mixing poison in their food. 
Cosimo could not be absolutely sure of Rinaldo’s fundamental honesty; 
after all, Rinaldo was fighting for his neck too. During the first days of 
his imprisonment Cosimo refused to eat anything. But his guard Fed- 
erigo Malavolti assured him that there was no poison in the food he 
brought him, and offered to share it with him. Never would he raise 
his hands to a foul deed, not he, Federigo Malavolti. Cosimo embraced 
him with tears and thanked him, and we can be sure that he promised 
some more substantial demonstration of his gratitude later on. A few 
days later a permit was granted to Cosimo to receive his meals from 
his kitchen at home. 


eres could not get Cosimo’s neck nor could he get his money. 
He forbade the bank in Florence to do any business, and he blocked 
the big credit account that Cosimo had with the Monte, the city trea- 
sury. This still did not give Rinaldo any advantage and had no in- 
fluence on the branches outside Florence. In Venice the government 
opened a large account to the Medici. The Duke of Ferrara did the 
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same. Both sent special ambassadors to Florence asking for clemency, 
and so did the Pope. Cosimo’s trial had become a matter of highly 
political and international concern. Still Rinaldo remained stubborn, 
asking for nothing less than a death sentence. 


Florence was strangely quiet: no uproar, no rioting, no street- 
fighting — nothing. Cosimo was allowed to see a few visitors, one 
Agnolo della Stufa, whose brothers worked in the banks in Florence 
and Rome respectively, and another man who lived for rent in one of 
Cosimo’s houses and owned him four-hundred florins. We do not 
know what Cosimo talked over with these two men. 


Through another man, who served in the city palace, Cosimo 
managed to get one thousand florins cash from a special deposit he 
had in the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. The money was slipped 
into the pocket of the Gonfaloniere Guadagni, who was supposed to 
sentence Cosimo to death. Instead of this, Guadagni visited Cosimo 
in his cell for a private interview. After that, Guadagni pretended 
to be sick and did not participate in the sessions of the balia, the 
emergency council, until the last one. Several of the Priori, too, re- 
ceived substantial gifts during the next days. Cosimo wrote in_ his 
Ricordi: “They were fools after all, they would have gotten ten-thous- 
ands of florins.” 


Nobody spoke of a death sentence any more. Cosimo was ban- 
ished for ten years, and according to custom he could choose the place 
where he wanted to be banished. He chose Padua, which was on Venetian 
territory and where he had a very good friend. Shortly afterwards, fol- 
lowing urgent requests of the Republic of Venice, he was allowed to live 
anywhere inside Venetian territory. Therefore he moved into the city of 
Venice, where Lorenzo, his brother, his wife and children already were. 
In his departing words to the government of Florence Cosimo as a 
good Christian and obedient citizen said: “I pray to the Almighty that 
he may hold you and the happiness of this great Republic in His 
grace, and that He may give me patience in my miserable life.” 


This miserable life in a paiace in Venice, later in a lovely mon- 
astery, lasted for exactly one year; then Cosimo was brought back to 
Florence in triumph, where in the meantime Rinaldo’s government had 
been overthrown. During this year the bank in Venice paid him and 
his brother the respectable sum of 9,984 florins, the equivalent of at 
least 40,000 gold dollars. The total profits of all branches of the bank 
during the years 1433/34 were 6,730 florins higher than the two years 
before, although the mother-house in Florence could not report any 
business at all. The profits of the bank of Venice climbed from 4,750 
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florins to 7,870 florins, and those of Rome from 16,670 to 20,740 
florins. Geneva, where Cosimo had withdrawn 9,000 florins, showed 
only a slight recess. The balanced branch system of thee bank stood 
the test of the hard times. 


Back in Florence, Cosimo could organize the government in a 
way which made him a virtual dictator, and behind him stood the 
bank, firmer than ever. The years to come showed that the international 
network of banks under Cosimo’s control could operate in a way that 
not only the banker himself but the city and the community were al- 
ways partners in the gains. Or simpler still: what was good for the 
Medici bank was good for Florence. The people learned to realize 
this truth and deposited more than their money in the bank. They 
trusted the bank and old Cosimo more than they had ever trusted the 
politicians in the palazzo. 
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“Burghley’s Commonwealth” 


The Ellesmere collection of manuscripts at the Huntington Li- 
brary includes a transcript, some fifty folio pages long, of a book 
printed in 1592 under the title “A Declaration of the True Causes of 
the Great Troubles Professed to be Intended against the Realme of 
England, wherein the Indifferent Reader Shall Manifestly Perceave 
by Whome and by What Meanes the Realme is Brought into Theis 
Pretended Troubles.” The Short Title Catalog lists several extant copies 
of the printed original, all of them in the British Isles. 


An eye-catching peculiarity of the Huntington Library trans- 
cript is its unique superscription, “Burghley’s Commonwealth.” This 
tag calls to mind the libel against Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
circulated in 1584 under the title “Leicester’s Commonwealth.” As might 
be guessed, “Burghley’s Commonwealth” is a parallel libel against Will- 
‘iam Cecil, Lord Burghley, who outlived his fellow-politician Leicester by 
ten years. 


An obvious link between the two Commonwealths is that both 
are ascribed in the Short Title Catalog to Father Robert Parsons, head 
of the Jesuit mission into England in 1580-1581, who has long served 
historiographers as a symbol of Catholic opposition to the Elizabethan 
religious settlement. 


The real cause of England’s troubles, according to “Burghley’s 
Commonwealth,” was Burghley himself, who for forty of the forty-five 


1Short Title Catalog 10005 and 19400. 
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years of Elizabeth’s reign was, more than any other single individual, 
the guiding hand of policy in Her Majesty’s government. He was Secre- 
tary of State for the first fourteen years, until 1572, and then, as Lord 
Treasurer, controlled the royal purse strings for another twenty-six 
years until his death in 1598. In 1592, though beginning to fail in health, 
he was still a man of overpowering influence. He alone was left of the 
triumvirate of Cecil, Leicester, and Walsingham, which for three decades 
had dominated the privy council, the Earl of Leicester having died 
four years before, in the year of the Armada, and Francis Walsingham, 
whose spies had undone the Queen of Scots, having died two years before. 


Burghley was left, therefore, as the man to be reckoned with. His 
attacker wrote of him: “Albeit . . . the oppressions and cruelties used 
within the Realme were by Mr. Cecil begun and prosecuted, yet hath he 
so cunningly dispatched very many of his affaires into the hand of other 
principall Actors ... that very often times his own plotte and inventions 
have seemed the practizes of others. Of theis his Actours the late Earle 
of Leicester & Secretarie Walsingham were the chiefest.”’ 


If Burghley’s devices appeared devious to others, this was because 
he so strictly kept his own counsel. After the death of Leicester and 
Walsingham his close-mouthed intimates in statecraft were his brilliant 
younger son, the hunchbacked Robert Cecil, and old Lord Buckhurst, 
the same who in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign held up a glass to 
the young queen in his “Mirror for Magistrates,” and who near the 
end of the reign provided a practical demonstration of his instruction 
when he pronounced sentence of death on Leicester’s over-ambitious 
stepson, the young Earl of Essex. Burghley’s influence continued after 
his death, for it appears to have been principally he who determined 
the royal succession in favor of James VI of Scotland, yet in 1592 his 
poison-penned enemy was accusing him of scheming to elevate his own 
family to the throne and to begin a new dynasty through his crook- 
backed son. 


Burghley is pictured as a Machiavellian schemer, “farre inferiour 
to be matched in Ranke with the Nobility of the Realme,” who has “in 
a few years soe over matched them all, and either by fancied crymes set 
them off, or by one meanes or other so maymed them of theire due 
honour and authoritie, that he hath now made himself dictator perpet- 
uus.” His offences against the English nation are compounded under 
four principal points: 


First, he induced the Queen “to condiscend unto the chaunge 
of the ould Religion, he brought also the election of the newe to lye in 
his owne choise, and neither followed the doctrine of the Lutherans in 
Germany nor that of the Calvyns in Geneva, but prescribed a Composi- 
tion of his owne invention.” 
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Second, he “hath procured the enmitie which England hath att 
this time with soe many Christian Princes and States and chiefely with 
the most potent king in the world” (Phillip II of Spain). Among the 
injuries perpetrated by the Cecillian regime against the Spanish king 
were the sending forth of pirates to rob him of that which was right- 
fully his and the instigation of his lawful subjects in the Low Countries 
to rebellion through supplies of troops and munitions, so that his 
military strength was diverted from the necessary fight against the real 
enemy of all Christendom, the Turk. 


“The third Callamitie whereunto England is brought is . . . the 
great confusion of soe manie competitors to the Crowne, both within and 
without the Realme, which must needs prognosticate such slaughter 
and cruel murthers as never were... . It is he (Cecil) that was one of 
the principall contrivers of the devised plott for the treacherous slaughter 
of the Scottish Queene, which will redound unto the eternall infamie 
of England, and doth threaten a contynuall revenge.” 


Fourth, it is Cecil who has brought ruin to the nobility. “Sundry 
hee hath drawen upon fained favours of the Court to consume them- 
selves to beggery; others he hath sent forth to become piratts and Sea 
Robbers And the lives of some of the principall by guilfull crymes pre- 
tended he hath taken awaie . . . . By which meanes there is no Subject 
in England of more opulence, none of more authoritie, nor none of more 
power then himself and therefore none to withstand his intended 
match between the Lady Arabella (Stuart) and his grandchild, whereby 
England may happen to have a king Cecill the first, that is suddenly 
metamorphosed from a groom of the Wardrobe to the wearing of the 
best robe within the Wardrobe.” 


The special directness of the attack upon Cecil sets “Burghley’s 
Commonwealth” apart from a group of similar and related writings 
that appeared about the same time. As already noted, it has been a cus- 
tom among historiographers to ascribe all Catholic polemics deriving 
from this period to Father Parsons. Thus, “Leicester’s Commonwealth” 
was long known as “Father Parsons’ green coat” from the color of its 
edging, and in the Short Title Catalog the attack on Burghley is found 
indexed under the name of Parsons. But the matter of authorship is 
not thereby settled. Father Parsons left England a dozen years before 

surghley’s Commonwealth” was printed, and there is no reason to 
believe that he had any close acquaintance with the personal affairs of 
the Lord Treasurer. On the other hand, the intensely personal tone of 
the libel suggests that someone with an intimate grudge against the 
Queen’s eminent counselor must have had a hand in concocting “Burgh- 
ley’ s Commonwealth.” 
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A series of writings in defense of Catholics in England was called 
forth by a proclamation issued by the Queen in council on November 
29, 1591, under the title “A Declaration of the Great Troubles pretended 
against the Realme by a number of Seminarie Priests and Jesuits, sent, 
and very secretly dispersed in the same, to work great treasons under a 
false pretence of Religion with a provision very necessary for remedy 
thereof.” Replies appeared under various pseudonyms: Philopater rep- 
resented Father Parsons, and the identities of his fellow-Jesuits Joseph 
Cresswell and Thomas Stapleton were masked under the names Pernius 
and Didymus. “Burghley’s Commonwealth” was also in the nature of 
a reply to the proclamation, but the author nowhere identified himself, 
even under a pseudonym. 

Among those who in that difficult time undertook to defend the 
cause of English Catholics was Henry Walpole, one of four sons in an 
aristocratic Norfolk family, who was commissioned in France as a 
priest of the Jesuit order. He was apprehended within a day after he 
landed in England and was subject to a long and repeated interro- 
gation, often under torture upon the rack. Included in his recorded 
testimony is the following: “I have heard and seene a book called 
Pernius, written some think by Father Cresswell, Didemus by D. Staple- 
ton, Philopater by Parsons, and an English pamphlet by Verstegen.” 

The Latin tracts by Cresswell, Stapleton, and Parsons are similar 
in some respects to “Burghley’s Commonwealth.” Together they dis- 
parage the lowly origins of the Queen’s councillors, and particularly of 
Cecil, they suggest that the painful deaths of Leicester and Walsingham 
are just retribution for their hounding of Catholics, they assert that 
the Turk is the real enemy of Christendom and that Elizabeth and not 
Philip is the aggressor in the troubles between England and Spain, and 
ony defend the Catholic seminarists as men who are ready to die for 

. just cause. On the basis of these similarities it has been asserted, and 
with a great deal of assurance, that the “English pamphlet by Verstegen” 
mentioned by Henry Walpole was “Burghley’s Commonwealth.” 
Indeed, when one finds a series of researchers corroborating each other on 
this point, one might consider the matter settled; nevertheless, if one is 
inclined to be skeptical, one can find many loopholes in the evidence. 


2The tracts by Cresswell, Stapleton, and Parsons are, respectively: Exemplar liter- 
arum missarum e Germania ad Guil. Cecilium per Joh. Pernum; Apologia per Rege 
Catholico, authore Didymo veridico Henfildano; and Elizabethae Angliae Reginae edic- 
tum... cum responsione per D. Andream Philopatrum. 


3Identification of the ‘English pamphlet by Verstegen,’”? mentioned by Walpole, with 
“Burghley’s Commonwealth” was first set forth as a conjecture by J. H. Pollen in 
his Unpublished Documents Relating to the English Martyrs (Publications of the 
Catholic Record Society, 1908), p. 263. The identification is accepted as established by 
J. B. Code in his Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians (Louvain, 1935), 
pp. 63-67. The evidence has been more recently re-examined by E. A. Stratham, who 
wrote guardedly, “In the light of what we know or may reasonably guess about the 
—— of other pamphlets which ‘inveigh against my L. Treasurer,’ it is reasonable 
to accept J. H. Pollen’s note identifying Verstegen’s book as A Dec laration of the True 
Cuses.” Sec “Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists,” Huntington Library Bulletin VIII 
(1945), 34 
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Henry Walpole himself, in another part of his testimony said, “It is 
thought that this Verstegen wrote a letter which doth inveigh Bh 
my L. Treasurer, but I am not sure thereof.” 


Richard Verstegen, of Dutch descent, was known while he lived 
in England as Richard Rowlands, and under that name the Dictionary 
of National Biography includes a sketch of his life and work. This art- 
icle, however, makes no mention of “Burghley’s Commonwealth.” To be 
sure, Verstegen did publish a tract in 1587 about the treatment of Catho- 
lics in England entitled “Theatrum crudelitatem haereticorum nostri 
temporis,”” which was translated into French in 1588 and reprinted in 
1592, but this is not the same work. It is perhaps not irrelevant to note 
that Verstegen’s phamphlets were printed in Antwerp, whereas the 
attack on Burghley is dated from Colon, or Cologne. 


The question of authorship may be opportunely raised at this 
time, since the Verstegen papers have been recently compiled and edited 
for the Catholic Record Society of London by Anthony G. Petti. The 
volume reproduces some eighty letters and dispatches which passed 
to and from Verstegen while he directed an elaborate secret communica- 
tion system from the Low Countries in the 1590’s. Nowhere in these 
letters is there any clear indication that Verstegen was the author of 
“Burghley’s Commonwealth.” Under date of December 12, 1591, 
Verstegen summarizes Elizabeth’s proclamation against the Jesuits and 
seminarians, but does not suggest that a reply will be forthcoming. 
Writing to Parsons, March 5, 1592, three weeks before the date of the 
printed attack on Burghley, he echoes a phrase to be found in that libel, 
that the Lord Treasurer means to make himself dictator in perpetuum, 
but this and other parallels noted by Petti seem far from conclusive. In 
a letter to Parsons dated October 29, Verstegen promises that a “Latin 
book” identifiable as the Responsio under the pseudonym of Philopater 
will soon be in print, but there is not mention of a similar reply in 
English. Direct mention occurs only in a letter written to Parsons in 
1593, where Verstegen mentions an attack made on him by the English- 
man Matthew Sutliff, of whom he writes, “He toucheth an English booke 
written against the Treasurer called A Declaration of the True Causes 
of the Supposed Troubles against England, but he nameth no author 
thereof.” Here Petti appends a curious note: ‘“Verstegen makes no men- 
tion of the fact that he is the author of this book, probably for reasons 
of security.”> Such a supposition is altogether gratuitous—Verstegen was 
writing to Parsons in confidence, and he would have had nothing to 
gain by such an excess of indirection. 


4The Letters & Dispatches of Richard Verstegen, ed A. G. Petti (London: Catholic 
Record Society, 1959) pp. 34-91 passim. 


SIbid., pp. 114-118. 
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Let it be assumed then, for the sake of argument, that it is an 
open question whether or not Richard Verstegen himself wrote 
“Burghley’ s Commonwealth.” One finds no evidence that he had per- 
sonal dealings with the Lord Treasurer or any special reason for mak- 
ing such a spitefully direct attack. Only someone who knew Burghley 
very well would have written of him in this fashion: “He hath 
little bettered himself by his matches, his first wife beeing 
but the sister of a pedant and his latter soe lately come out of the 
kitchen that his posteritie for some descent must needes smell of the 
frying pan.”” This slur was intended to remind initiates that Burghley’s 
second wife was named Mildred Cooke, and that she was sister-in-law 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon. Burghley’s first wife was sister to Thomas Cheke, 
the profoundest Greek scholar of his time. 


I have allowed myself a guess as to the identity of this someone 
who nursed a smouldering personal grudge against Burghley, and in so 
doing I have gone far, far out on a well-seasoned limb. My guess is that 
Edward de Vere, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, supplied at least some 
of the petard which was hurled at Burghley. In support of this hypothe- 
sis, I propose to cite a series of passages from “Burghley’s Commonweal- 
th,” and to show how neatly they relate to various episodes in the life of 
the Earl of Oxford.® 


Consider this passage: “Touching the present state of the Nobili- 
tie, wherewith the stately Courtes of former Princes were adorned, theire 
Armies in the feild conducted, and the commons in the Country by 
theire great hospitallitie relieved, look whether they are not brought 
unto that servillitie, that if they apply not themselves to Cecills humour, 
they must not live in theire dwellings, as if they were his particular wards 
yea rather as pupils that are kept under with rodde, not daring to 
speake what they think, and know.” This fits perfectly with the re- 
lationship that developed between the Earl of Oxford and Lord Burgh- 
ley. One of the weighty responsibilities assumed by William Cecil 
shortly after he became powerful at court was the office of Master of 
the Royal Wards, a potentially profitable function which he did not 
relinquish until his death. There were not many young orphans whose 
noble birth qualified them for the special distinction of being taken 
under the royal wing, but among those for whose upbringing Burgh- 
ley became responsible were such bright young figures as Robert De- 
vereaux, the young Earl of Essex, and Harry Wriothesley, the third 
Earl of Southampton. 


The most illustrious of these boys, and the one whose charge 
became most difficult for Cecil, was the young Earl of Oxford. For pride 


6The best account of the life of Edward de Vere is still that by B. M. Ward, The 
Seventeenth Earl of Oxford (London, 1928). 
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of ancestry, no family in England could outdo the De Veres. Their 
connections with kings from even before the time of the Conqueror 
could be matched only by those of the Devereaux. For them the How- 
ards, the Sidneys, the Dudleys, and the Tudors were upstarts. The 
wealth of the De Veres was proverbial; in the time of Henry VII the 
fourteenth Earl of Oxford had been fined ten thousand pounds for en- 
tertaining too lavishly. By hereditary right the De Veres held the office 
of Lord Great Chamberlain in the royal household, exceeding in au- 
thority that of the Master of the Horse (out-doors), the Lord Steward 
(downstairs), and the Lord Chamberlain (upstairs). Oxford’s father, 
John de Vere, the sixteenth Earl, had succeeded to the office during the 
reign of Henry VIII and had kept it through the dislocations that att- 
ended the accessions of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. When he died 
in the third year of Elizabeth’s reign, his twelve-year-old son, Edward, the 
seventeenth Earl, became at once the Great Lord Chamberlain and 
potentially the most troublesome of the royal wards. Thirty years 
later, at a disillusioned forty-two years of age, Edward de Vere, hav- 
ing passed through financial ruin, was being rehabilitated through a 
fortunate second marriage. For the first time in his life he was in po- 
sition to defy the man who had been his guardian. A most likely time 
for Oxford to vent his grievances would have been in 1592, the year 
“Burghley’s Commonwealth” appeared. 


To accuse anyone in those days of having designs on the throne 
was to play with fire. In the parliament of 1592 a member of that body, 
Peter Wentworth, paid dearly for agitating a settlement of the success- 
ion question, being brought before the privy council and threwn into 
prison, where he was left to die. Yet the writer of “Burghley’s Common- 
wealth” does not hesitate to implicate the Lord Treasurer in this danger- 
ous game: “Because he could not sometimes establish such heire apparent 
as he listed (Cecil) hath lost the succession to the Crowne’: and “Most 
unfortunate is it that (Cecil is permitted) to hazard the shedding of 
the best blood of the nobillitie and people for the only establishing of 
his owne howse and posteritie to make the ruinate families of the one 
and dead bodies of the other the steppes to mount unto his intended 


height.” 


The suspicion that Burghley was trying to obtain the royal 
succession for his own posterity was something that would have peculiar- 
ly plagued the Earl of Oxford. Burghley had, besides his two sons, a 
daughter named Ann, a sweet-tempered, amiable young woman whort 
her father was ambitious to see married off well. Sir Philip Sidney was 
one of her suitors, but it was finally the Earl of Oxford who married 
her, and that was just as soon as he attained his majority, in 1571. The 
marriage was a disaster, and apparently not through any fault of Ann’s. 
A few months after the wedding, Oxford’s friend, Thomas Howard, the 
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Duke of Norfolk, was arrested and imprisoned, his offence being that 
he had plotted to marry the Queen of Scots and thus to contract an alli- 
ance that would have placed him in prime position for succession to the 
throne of England. He was quickly judged guilty of treason, but it was 
a full half year before the Queen allowed his sentence of execution 
to be carried out. While Norfolk’s neck was on the block, Oxford 
appealed on his behalf to Burghley, and when intercession failed, 
plotted most elaborately and futilely to spirit his friend out of prison 
and into Spain. In Oxford’s mind, the prosecution of the Duke of Nor- 
folk must have meant only that Burghley was trying systematically to 
put out of the way anyone who might possibly dispute his own darkly 
suspected designs on the throne. 


Long afterward, and nearer to our own time, the story was retold 
by an English local historian as follows: 


Edward the seventeenth Earl (of Oxford) succeeded his father: 
he wasted and nearly ruined his noble inheritance. For having a 
very intimate acquaintance with Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, with cruel injustice condemned for his attachment to the 
Queen of Scots, he most earnestly interceded with Sir William 
Cecil, Lord Chancellor Burghley, to save the life of his friend; 
and failing in his attempt he swore he would ruin his estate at 
Hedingham, because it was the jointure of his wife, Anne, Lord 
Burghley’s daughter. According to this insane resolution, he not 
nly forsook his lady’s bed, but sold and wasted the best part of 
his inheritance .... The lady died in 1588. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Tentham, who when _ her 
husband was about to sell the Castle and estate at Hedingham, 
ontrived to purchase and preserve it for the family. He died in 
1604, and was buried in a private manner at Hackney.’ 


The rift having been made, Oxford alienated himself _ still 
further from his Puritan father-in-law by committing himself to the 
Catholic cause. He made his profession of Catholicism in secret, in April 
1576, after he had returned from an extended stay on the continent, and 
he was joined in his secret vow by several other high-born young noble- 
men who were to play a most important part in subsequent deve- 
lopments. 


In 1580, just before Christmas, when matters at court were at 
crisis over the proposal advocated by Burghley of a French alliance 
through marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou, Oxford de- 


7Thomas Wright, History and Topography of the County of Essex (1836), p. 516. 
Quoted in Ward, op. cit., appendix. 
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nounced three of his fellow-converts before the Queen on grounds of 
disloyalty. Two of the accused, Lord Henry Howard and Francis South- 
well, being placed under restraint, were closely examined, but were 
found not to have been guilty of conspiring against the state though they 
were known all along to be loyal Catholics. The third, Charles Arundel, 
fled to France. 


Called upon to back up his accusations, Oxford was in a most 
invidious position. Throwing himself on his knees before the Queen, 
he appealed to the French ambassador, there present, to bear out his 
story; but that worthy denied all knowledge of the business, and later 
commented: “The Earl of Oxford finds himself alone in his evidence 
and accusation. He has lost credit and honour, and has been abandoned 
by all his friends and by al] the ladies of the court.’ 


In denouncing his friends, Oxford had played directly into the 
hands of his embittered father-in-law. |The Catholic party at the court 
was now effectively disunited, and in the noise of countercharges 
Oxford’s protestations of loyalty to the Queen went unheard, while 
for the Puritans the shadow of Philip II billowed into a storm cloud 
that broke with the coming of the Armada. 


And worse consequences followed. The Earl of Leicester seized 
on the general unrest to spread the rumor that a plot was afoot to 
massacre all Protestants, beginning with the Queen. A _ proclamation, 
patently against the emigres at Douai, was made revoking license to the 
Queen’s subjects to “remain beyond the seas under the color of study.” 
Penalties against Catholics for non-attendance at services of the Estab- 
lished Church were increased from a nominal fine of a shilling a 
Sunday to a fantastic twenty pounds for a month of four Sundays, so 
that the blow fell thirteen times a year. The Jesuit mission to England, 
which had been quite unmolested, was driven underground and _ its 
leaders sought out, Edmund Campion being most barbarously put to 
death, while Father Parsons returned to the continent. In Paris, 
Charles Arundel appealed for protection to Leicester's covert enemy, 
Sir Edward Stafford, and Catholic researchers assert with some certainty 
that it was he who produced the libel of “Leicester’s Commonwealth,” 
which appeared first in Paris under the title “La Vie Abhominable 
du Comte de Leycester.”® Arundel died in poverty — there is record 
that the Spanish ambassador was reimbursed for expenses during his 
last illness. 


8The story is compactly told by Ward, op. cit. 


9Publications of the Catholic Reord Society XXI, p. 58: “With our present fairly 
full information we can say with some certainty that the editor (of ‘Leicester’s 
Commonwealth’) was Charles Arundel, with assistance from other exiled followers of 
Mary Stuart.” The volume is entitled The Ven. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 1157- 
1595: English Martyrs, Vol II., ed. J. H. Pollen and W. MacMahon. 
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Meanwhile, after a lapse of some two years, the Earl of Oxford 
was again in favor with the Queen. He was presently granted, under 
privy seal, an annuity of a thousand pounds a year, payment of which 
was continued without interruption until he died in the next reign. 
Oxford was thus relieved of any worry about money, and he was secure, 
as before, in his position as Great Lord Chamberlain. So long as he 
did not too openly speak his mind, he could even afford to have enemies. 


Sir Francis Drake, greatest of the English sea-dogs, was to the 
writer of “Burghley’s Commonwealth” only a pirate who deserved 
hanging, and his exploits against the Spaniards were only high-nanded 
robbery of King Philip’s peaceful subjects: “Mr. Drake and his company 
returned from this very hott and hard service, and in the end brought 
all his Treasure into England, where he was soe well welcome, and soe 
liberall in the division of shares to some courtiers, that notwithstanding 
the gallowes claymed his interest it never gott soe great a Bravado, 
for in very spight of Wapping he was at Detford rewarded with the 
honor of knighthood.” 


Such an attitude toward Francis Drake is altogether consistent 
with the situation of the Earl of Oxford, who lost one investment after 
anothe; in backing expeditions to find gold in the area of the chimer- 
ical North-west passage, while his enemies at court, the Earl of Leicester 
and Christopher Hatton, were stupendously enriched through their 
backing of Drake, whose voyage of circumnavigation in the Golden 
Hind made a profit that has been estimated at 4700 per cent. 


The writer of “Burghley’s Commonwealth” had an axe to grind 
also in the matter of the English intervention in the Low Countries: 


Now when the Archtraytor to his king and destroyer of his 
Country, the Prince of Orange, was taken out of the world, and 
the headless Rebells of the Netherlands first seeking patron- 
age of the kinge of Denmarke, afterwards of the French king, 
and beeing by both instantly denied and deceived, the English 
dismasking themselves of all former vizards and shadows, did 
overtly receive them into theire protection, to defend them 
in open hostillitie against theire naturall and lawfull sovereigne, 
the king of Spaine . . . and soon after the Earl of Leicester 
(whose experience in chamber work exceeded his practice in 
warre) ...and sundry other came over with an army of 10,000 
men... . And thus att last by the overt entrance of the English 
into hostillitie there was more manifest occasion given to the 
king to use the like againse and to attempt that whereunto 
noe former injuries could provoke him. And the matter nowe 
coming to an open warre, on either side, either partie was to 
use his advantage as best he could. 
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History tells that the Earl of Oxford was somewhat dubiously 
involved in the war of the rebellious Dutch against the king of Spain. 
When William of Orange was assassinated early in 1584, Sturmius, 
the Protestant leader of the Rhineland, whom Oxford had visited not 
long before, wrote to Elizabeth urging her to send help under “some 
faithful and zealous personage as the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, or Philip Sidney.” In the following summer, therefore, the Earl 
of Oxford was dispatched into the Low Countries to take possession 
of certain towns which had already been received into the protection 


of the English. But the Dutch had some misgivings about Oxford, 
and preferred to hand the towns of Flushing and Brill over to Sir 
Philip Sidney and Thomas Cecil, respectively. Oxford, his own part 


in the expedition having eventuated in futility, returned to England 
toward the end of October, and immediately thereupon the Queen 
signed a commission making the Earl of Leicester Lieutenant-general 
of her forces in the Low Countries. Eight years later the writer of 
“Burghley’s Commonwealth” was still cherishing a grudge over this 
incident, for at this point in the narrative he inserted the following 
irreverent epitaph: 


Here lies the worthy warrior, that never bloodied sword. 

Here lies the loyall Courtier that never kept his word. 

Here lies his noble excellence that ruled all the states. 

Here lies the Earle of Leicester whom earth and heaven hates.!° 


Out of the welter of circumstance that links the Earl of Oxford 
to “Burghley’s Commonwealth” there is one point that seems almost 
conclusive. It involves the following cryptic passage: ‘““To have the 
potency of the Turke diminished . . . certaine plaiers were permitted 
to scoffe and jest at him upon the common stage and the like was 
used in contempt of his Religion, first to make it noe better than 
Turkish by annexing to it the very Psalmes of David, as though the 
prophett himself had been the author of this insueing meter 


Preserve us Lord by thy deere word 
From Turk and Pope defend us Lord.” 


This little verse is obviously a translation of the militantly provocative 
lines which Martin Luther had written some fifty years before when he 
was under the papal ban and when the Turks were menacing Vienna: 


10These lines are signed “Wa. Ra.” in a seventeenth-century manuscript. See E 
eran Mery Epitaph Attributed to Ralegh,” Modern Language Notes, LX eae, 
1945), 111-114. - 
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Erhalt uns, Herr bei deinem Wort, 
Und steuer des Pabstes und Turken Mord. 


Since the source of these sentiments is not identified, one surmises 
that the writer must have been someone else than Richard Verstegen, 
who knew German well enough to publish translations from that lang- 
uage. On the other hand, the reference to the “very Psalmes of 
David” points to the Earl of Oxford, for in the year Oxford came 
of age, his uncle Arthur Golding translated and published John Calvin's 
version of the Psalms of David, dedicating the volume to his nephew 
with the pious hope that it might promote “true religion, true godli- 
ness, and true virtue.”” When this is coupled with the fact that in 
Elizabeth’s court the Earl of Oxford was banteringly known as “the 
Turk,” one can at once make sense out of the otherwise obscure 
words: ‘To have the potency of the Turke (i.e., Oxford) diminished 

certaine plaiers were permitted to scoffe and jest at him upon the 
common stage and the like was used in contempt of his religion [i.e., the 
Catholic faith] first to make it noe better than Turkish by annexing to 
it this insueing meter.” 


Whoever it was at the English court that helped to supply 
material for “Burghley’s Commonwealth,” we may be sure that it was 
not Francis Bacon, for Bacon forthwith answered the attack on his 
uncle Burghley in a lengthy reply entitled “Certain Observations Made 
upon a Libel Published This Present Year,” a copy of which is bound 
together with the Huntington Library transcript of “Burghley’s Com- 
monwealth.’’!! Bacon makes the counter-accusation that it was the 
Spaniards and not the English who first stirred the fires of rebellion, 
citing specifically the Rising of the North, and also that since English- 
men had been excluded from the papal donation that divided the 
new world of discovery, the depredations of Francis Drake in the West 
Indies were quite justifiable. 


Apparently Francis Bacon knew more than he was willing to 
tell about the authorship of “Burghley’s Commonwealth,” but he did 
leave a hint that the writers were allied to those who had attacked 
Leicester in similar fashion eight years before. “These men have 
altered their tune twice or thrice,” he wrote. “When the match was 
in treating with the Juke of Anjou, they spake honey as to her Majesty; 
all the gall was uttered against the Earl of Leicester.” Since it was 
the exiled Charles Arundel who produced “Leicester’s Commonwealth,” 


‘ 11Bacon’s reply was widely circulated, to judge from the number of manuscript 
copies that survived. It is printed in Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s collected works 
(London, 1868), VIII, 146-268. 
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it follows that one of his friends produced the attack on Burghley, 
and among these, the one most likely to have done such a thing was 
the Earl of Oxford. 


There is no lack of evidence to link the Earl of Oxford to the 
Catholic polemists. In Foley’s Record of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus it is related that when Father Parsons arrived in England 
in 1580, he was furnished with horses, apparel and money by a group of 
young aristocratic Catholic gentlemen, whose purpose and organization 
had been recognized in Rome by Pope Gregory XIII. It is noted that 
this group had enlisted members of the very highest English families, 
and the first two to be mentioned individually are the Earl of Oxford 
and Lord Henry Howard, the brother of Oxford’s friend, the Duke 


of Norfolk.!2 


Apparently a veil of secrecy surrounded the activities of this 
group of dedicated young noblemen who in Elizabeth’s time were 
giving active support to the Catholic campaign against the imposition 
of uniformity and conformity in religious matters, but it seems quite 
clear that the Lord High Chamberlain, the Earl of Oxford, torn as he 
was between conflicting loyalties to the Queen and to his religious 
leanings, was closely identified with that group. It seems at least 
a reasonable hypothesis also that the Earl of Oxford’s communications 
with his Catholic friends on the continent supplied much, if not most, 
of the material which went into “Burghley’s Commonwealth.” 


12Henry Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (London, 
1877), III, 626.628. 
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Characters’ Names In Shakespeare 


In my studies of the relation of imagery and characterization in 
Shakespeare, one of the first “images” I have had to deal with is the 
name of the character. And in the interpretation of any image, questions 
soon arise concerning the meanings of its terms. The critic’s duty is to ass- 
emble as many meanings as he can and to choose from them those which 
enrich the total meanings and are most appropriate to the other ele- 
ments of the play. Names like Mistress Overdone, Slender, Shallow, Dull, 
Fang, Simple, and Sir Toby Belch are transparent and give the audience 
(or actor or director) immediate clues to the personality of the character. 
The meanings of others are more difficult. The appropriations of Diana’s 
name in All’s Well that Ends Well gives us pleasure when we realize that 
she remains chaste and yet leads to the bedding of Helena and Bertram 
and so has the name of the chaste goddess who brings lovers together. 
Sometimes, as in Benedick (the blessed one) and Beatrice (the blesser) 
or Malvolio (mal plus voglio, ill-will) , etymology may give us a clue to 
the meaning. 


But one does not get very far in such studies before encounter- 
ing doubts about the validity of such interpretations. The writings of 
Roy W. Battenhouse (“Measure for Measure and Christian Doctrine 
of the Atonement,” PMLA, LXI [1946], 1029-59) and G. Wilson Knight 
(The Sovereign Flower [New York: Macmillan, 1958]) , for example, full 
of penetrating insights and yet often unconvincing in their overstate- 
ments, offer a stumbling block. And then there is the realization that 
some is not all, and if Sir Oliver Martext has meaning, does it follow 
that Orlando does too? Besides, there are the history plays and others 
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with clearly recognized sources. Do the characters in these plays have 
meaningful names? And finally, once having uncovered a significance, 
how can a critic convince his audience that such a meaning is worth 
considering? 


I 


Some readers can be convinced by historical arguments, and so | 
here present evidence that some literary men of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were conscious (perhaps more so than we are today) 
of the meanings of names. The Renaissance brought to the attention of 
learned men the practice of the Bible, which comments upon the mean- 
ing of such names as Mara, Israel, and Cephas, for instance. For his 
part Camden (Remains, STC 4521, pp. 36-37) argues 


that names among all nations and tongues . . . are significative, 
and not vaine senselesse sounds. Among the Hebrewes it is cer- 
taine out of sacred Scriptures, S$. Hierome, and Philo, likewise a- 
mong the Greeks, Romans, Germans, French, &c. yea among the 
barbarous Turks, for with them Mahomet [and here there is a 
sidenote to Bellforest, some of whose work Shakespeare knew 
even if he never saw Camden’s] signifieth glorified or laudable, 
Homar lively, Abdalla Gods servant, Seliman peaceable, Agmad 
good, Haniza readie, Neama pleasant. And the savages of Hispan- 
iola and all America, name their children in their owne langu- 
ages, Glistering light, Sunne bright, Gold-bright, Fine gold, 
Sweete, Rich feather, &c. as they of Congo, by names of birdes, 
pretious stones, floures, &c. 

So that it were grosse ignorance and to no small reproach 
of our Progenitours, to thinke their names onely nothing signifi- 
cative, because that in the daily alteration of our tong, the signifi- 
cation of them is lost, or not commonly knowne, which yet I hope 
to recover, and to make in some part knowne, albeit they cannot 
easily and happily be translated because as Porphyrie [Theologia 
Phoenicum] noteth, Barbarous names (as hee termeth them,) were 
very emphaticall and very short. But in all the significations of 
these names, you shall see the good and hopeful respects which 
the devisers of the names had, that there is an Orthotes or certi- 
tude of names among all Nations according to Plato [In Cratylo}, 
and thereby perceive that many were translated out of the Greeke 
and Latine. With all we may make this fruit by consideration of 
our names, which have good, hopefull, and luckie significations, 
that accordingly we do carrie and conforme our selves: so that we 
faile not to be answerable to them, but be Nostri nominis homi- 
nes, and Theponymoi, as Severus, Probus, and Aureolus are 
called Suz nominis imperatores. 
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Not only had the Revival of Learning made men like Camden aware 
of ancient practice and comments by the ancients, by the church fathers, 
and by more recent commentators, on the meanings of names, but Ren- 
aissance scholars gave the meanings of names in their lexicons. As early 
as 1489 Nicholas Perottus included in his Cornucopiae extensive expo- 
sitions of the proper names in Martial. In turn, his work furnished a 
major source for later dictionaries, notably Ambrosius Culepine’s Dic- 
tionarium of 1502. Robert Stephanus (Estienne) included a glossary and 
index paying heed to the meaning of proper names in his Bible of 1527- 
28, which went through six editions in the next thirty years. And the 
glossary and index were published separately in octavo in 1537. More- 
over, the glossary of Biblical terms was incorporated into Charles Stenh- 
anus’s Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum of 1553, 
which went through numerous editions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and was a source book for such Latin-English dictionaries as 
Francis Gouldman’s Copious Dictionary in Three Parts of 1664 (Wing 
G1443-46) and Adam Littleton’s Latine Dictionary in Four Parts of 
1678 (Wing L2563-65) .1 D. T. Starnes and E. W. Talbert in their 
Classical Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dictionaries (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955) mention numerous other dic- 
tionaries which give proper names (pp. 3 ff.). 

Not long after the early researches of the French scholars, Will- 
iam Patten brought out in 1575 his The Calendar of Scripture, Wherein 
the Hebru, Calldian, Arabian, Phenician, Syrian, Persian, Greek and 
Latin names, of Nations, Cuntreys, Men, Weemen, Idols, Cities, Hils, 
Riuers, & of oother places in the holly Byble mentioned, by order of 
letters ar set, and turned into oour English Toong? (STC 19476) .Cam- 
den’s Remains (1605; epistle dedicatory 1603; STC 4521) has two glos- 
saries telling the meanings of names (male and female). Camden tells 
us the significance of Beatrice and Benedick, which I have mentioned, 
and Cassandra, Catharine, Dousabell, Eleanor, Elizabeth, Gertrude, 
Jane, Margaret, and Rosamund among other names which Shakespeare 
gives to his women. Of men’s names which Shakespeare uses Aaron, 
Adam, Andrew, Angelo, Anthonie, Arthur, Bertran, Charles, and Chris- 
topher are a few, only those beginning with the first three letters of the 
alphabet. The 1607 (t.p. 1608) edition of Camden’s Britannia (STC 
4508) gives the meanings of the Anglo-Saxon components of English 
names. In 1605 Richard Rowlands (or, Richard Verstegan) published 
in Antwerp his A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence (STC 21361) 
with a chapter on “The Etymologies of the Ancient Saxon Proper 
Names of Men and Women” (Smith, Names, I, 198). So throughout 
Shakespeare’s playwriting career, there were books aplenty which com- 
mented on the meanings of personal names. 

1D. T. Starnes, “A Sixteenth-Century Glossary of the Bible,”? Names, VII (1959) 


101-105. 
2Elsdon C. Smith, “Books in English on Personal Names,” Names, I (1953), 197. 
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In the practice of ancient and modern poets, Shakespeare could 
find precedents for using the meanings of names. In addition to the Bible 
there were the Greek Anthology and Martial, which as Grant Loomis 
points out (Names, VII [1959], 43-48) , served as models for Ben Jonson 
and for John Owen, whose “cleverness was recognized throughout Eu- 
rope,” and established the use of meaningful names in epigrammatic 
satire. The use of names of personified abstractions from medieval and 
Renaissance allegory and especially their use in morality plays help us to 
explain the vogue of the use of abstractions or adjectives with a descrip- 
tive or satirical import in Shakespearean drama. In 1581 William Warr- 
en’s collection of poems on women’s names appeared. It bore the invit- 
ing title of A pleasant new Fancie of a fondlings device. Intitled and 
cald the Nurcerie of Names, wherin ts presented (to the order of our Al- 
phabet) the brandishing brightnes of our English Gentlewomen. Contri- 
ved and written in this last time of vacation, and now first published and 
committed to printing the present month of mery May (quoted from N.E. 
D.; STC 25095) . Probably the most famous example is Jonson’s farewell 
to his first son: 


Farewell, thou child of my right hand, and joy, 


the wit of which expands when we remember that “Benjamin” means 
the son of the right hand. In his revision of Stow (1720), Strype records 
the death of Margaret Garret: 


This Jewel (so her Name signifieth) died Novem, 25, 1683. 


II 

In Shakespeare’s own practice, I believe, we can point to several 
signs that he took the meanings of names seriously. For one thing, again 
and again his characters, as Allen B. Kellog has pointed out? refer to 
others with characterizing names. Thus ‘“Sugar-Sop” and “Pedascule”’ 
of the Shrew, “Pilch” and “Patchbreech” and “Signior Sooth” of Pericles 
“Signior Mountanto,” “Lady Disdain,” “my Lady Tongue,” and “Mon-’ 
sieur Love” and “Lord Lackbeard” of Much Ado, “Monsieur Monster,” 
“Mooncalf,” and “Sir Prudence” of The Tempest, “Monsieur Remorse” 
and “Sir John Sack and Sugar” of Henry IV, “Signior Love” and Mon- 
sieur Melancholy” of As You Like It, “Sir Oracle” of Merchant of 
Venice, “Sir Smile” of Winter’s Tale, and “Sir Valour” of Troilus and 
Cressida. Sometimes as in the case of “Sir Valour” and “Dowsabel,” for 
the greasy kitchen-wench in The Comedy of Errors, the meanings of the 
names are ironically inappropriate. Abusive epithets among these nonce- 
names also suggest Shakespeare’s interest in the meaning of names: 
“Trot” (Meas. IIT. ti. 52) and “Crack-hemp” (Shrew V. i. 46), both of 
which Kellogg would capitalize, “Good Tom Drum” (Alls W. V. iii. 
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322), ‘Madam Mitigation” (Meas. | ii. 44-45), “Mounseur Mock-water” 
(Wiv es, II. iii., 60). 

Not only do speakers in the plays use significant nicknames and 
nonce-names, but they sometimes point out the meanings of names. 
In choosing names for their disguises, Shakespeare’s characters often 
choose for their sobriquets meaningful names, and sometimes they 
point such meanings out to the audience: 


What shall I call thee when thou art a man? asks Celia; and 
Rosalind replies: 

I'll have no worse name than Jove’s own page, And there- 

fore look you call me Ganymede. But what will you be call’d? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state— 

No longer Celia, but Aliena. (A.Y.L. I. 1ii. 125-130) 


Similarly, Imogen chooses the meaningful Fidele (Cym. III. vi. 61), of 
which she must leave the audience to infer the meaning. When the Duke 
in ee for Measure chooses “Lodowick” for his name in disguise 
(V. 1. 125-127, 262) , he assumes a name which Tilius (du Tillet) , accord- 
ni to Camden (Remains, s. v. “Lewis’”), says means “refuge of the 
people.” Mr. Ford in Merry Wives chooses a name with a meaning 
near to the meaning of his own name, Mr. Brook (II. i. 224). And be- 
cause such is the case Falstaff can have fun with the meanings of both: 
“Such Brooks are welcome to me, that o’erflow such liquor” (II. ii. 
157-58) and “I have had ford enough. I was thrown into the ford; I 
have my belly full of ford’’ (III. v. 36-38). Other puns like that on 
his own name, Will, in Sonnet 135 and Petruchio’s on Kate’s -- “my 
super - dainty Kate, For dainties are all Kates” (Shrew II. i. 189-90) 3 
and “my old lad of the castle” (1H..JV I. ii. 47-48) are familiar enough 
to remind us how characters in Shakespeare played with the meanings 
of names. Sometimes, when the pun is not wholly transparent, when 
it is a matter of etymology, for example, the character may point out the 
meaning, as when Ferdinand explains to us Miranda’s name: 


Admir’d Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration, worth 
What's dearest to the world! .... but you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best! (Tem. III. i. 37- 48) 


Thus also the Soothsayer explains Jupiter’s tablet by reference to 
the derivative of Leonatus’s name: 
Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp. 


The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. (Cym. V. v. 443-45) 


3The same pun may appear far more subliminally in I H.IV II1.i.163. 
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Possibly the most obvious places to look for exceptions to 
the observation that Shakespeare was wont to use the meanings of 
names poetically, are names that he got from his sources, especially 
the historical names. Of those he kept from his sources, he often plays 
on the meanings. Thus he changes Brooke’s Mercutio of the icy hands, 
mentioned only once, into a completely mercurial, Mercutio-like person. 
And Juliet, as Professor Hosley has pointed out, has her birthday app- 
ropriately enough in July (Romeo I. iii. 17). Thus also John of Gaunt 
plays with his name: 


O, how that name benefits my composition! 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 
And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? 
For sleeping England long time have I watch’d; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt. 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast--I mean my children’s looks-- 
And therein fasting hast thou made me gaunt. 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits naught but bones. 


And Richard asks: 


Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 
“No,” he replies, 


. misery makes sport to mock itself. 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great King, to flatter thee. (R. II II. i. 73-87) 


Falstaff refers to John of Gaunt in an historically gratuitous but witt- 
ily appropriate way. Hal has just called him “Sir John Paunch,” and he 
replies: “Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather” (1 H. IV 
I1.ii.69-71) . 

And then there are the names that Shakespeare changed from his 
source. Benvolio, whose name means good will, is not named in 
Brooke’s poem, Shakespeare’s source for Romeo and Juliet. Some names, 
present in his source, Shakespeare omits as with Arundel in Richard II4 
And when we see Shakespeare in the process of changing a name, he 
seems to choose a significant one. Thus Shylock gets for his name one 
which suggests a term of abuse, “Shullock” (Norman Nathan, “Three 
Notes on The Merchant of Venice,” Sh. Assn. Bull., XXIII [October 
1948], 152-4) and the change from Oldcastle to Falstaff, perhaps by way 


4Robert Stevenson, Shakespeare’s Religious Frontier (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1958), p. 3 
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of Fastolfe, may involve suggestions of a false staff for the young prince. 
But even further, Falstaff may be Jack with his familiars, John with his 
brothers and sisters, and Sir John with all Europe (2 H.JV I1.1i.143-46) , 
but he is also John or Jack as the occasion of the pun demands. Thus 
the prince says, “I am no proud Jack like Falstaff” (1H.JV IL.iv.12-13), 
and Falstaff says, “I am not a double man; but if I be not Jack Falstaff, 
than am I a Jack” (1H.JV V.iv.141-43). And when the occasion warr- 
ants he is John: “Thou knowest,” says the first drawer, “Sir John can- 
not endure an apple John.” And the ‘second drawer replies: 


Mass, thou say’st true. The Prince once set a dish of apple Johns 
before him and told him there were five more Sir Johns, and 
putting off his hat, said, ‘I will now take my leave of these six 
dry, round, old, withered knights’. (2H.IV.II.iv.2-9) 


Ill 


From a variety of evidence, then, we can conclude that Shakes- 
peare often paid attention to the names he used, particularly their 
meaning, connotation, or potentiality for punning. Proof that any 
single name suggests a particular meaning is harder to establish. The 
search for relevant and meaningful meanings is long and, I have found, 
frequently rewarding. Sometimes it is puzzling as when 
authorities give conflicting meanings of names. The job of the critic 
is to assemble as many meanings as possible and weigh the probabilities 
carefully. As McKerrow phrased the criteria when involving the authen- 
ticity of editions, our decision will be made “by reason of their style, 
point, and what we call inner harmony with the spirit of the play as 
a whole”’;5 for such “a reasonable guess,” McKerrow says (p.vili), “we 
must depend mainly on such power as we possess of understanding our 
author’s mental habits, and indeed so far making them our own that, 
given the beginning of a train of thought, we may have some idea of its 
probable development and completion: and this is the affair not of 
science, but of an informed and disciplined imagination.” The final 
judgement, then, will be based on aesthetic principles like appro- 
priateness and that which gives greatest pleasure. 


These are the kinds of problems and the kinds of answers that 
I am encountering in my study of the meanings of characters’ names 
in Shakespeare. Because the study is rew yarding and because there is a 
great deal of information in widely scattered places, I am preparing a 
dictionary of the names of characters in Shakespeare telling the meanings 
of their names, and I invite, nay, entreat all my friends to send me any 
relevant material they have or happen to run across. 


5R. B. McKerrow, Prologomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1939), p. 18. 
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‘Two Unassimilated Movements Ot 
Richard III: An Interpretation 


In Shakespeare’s Richard Third at least one problem of interpre- 
tation, though often noted, has never been satisfactorily explained. The 
difficulty falls shortly after the structural climax of the drama. Richard 
has successfully won the approbation of the Commons. He has disposed 
of everyone, except the distant Richmond, who can offer a threat to 
his claim to the throne or who offers any real resistance to his activities. 
As a climaxing gesture Shakespeare shows him overcoming in wit com- 
bat Elizabeth, mother of the dead princes, who of all his victims has 
most to urge against him. In a brilliant display of verbal pyrotechnics he 
is able to persuade her that the man who has killed her brother and 
her sons should now marry her daughter. He stands momentarily at a 
peak of greatness. And yet after he dismisses Elizabeth flippantly as a 
“relenting fool and shallow changing woman,” we see him in the next 
few speeches converted into a state of gnawing fear and uncertainty. 
For the first time in his play he appears indecisive and shaken. For this 
change, as the play now stands, Shakespeare has made no dramatic prep- 
aration and attempts to explain away the seeming laspe have not been 
successful. Ultimately as the play stands there can be no dramatic 
justification for the abrupt turn. 


The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that this problem in 
interpretation arises from Shakespeare’s failure to assimilate at this pre- 
cise point of crisis two lines of development of the drama. A. W. Rossiter 
has pointed out that the two “integrating forces” of Richard III are the 
character of Richard himself and the curse. This fact is evident from a 
cursory reading of the play. More exactly, in constructing the play 
and delineating the central character Shakespeare has made use of two 
separate movements, the curse motif and what might be called the 
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“witty king” motif, which blend harmoniously up to a point and yet 
prove in the end to be incompatible. In order to get at the posed prob- 
lem of interpretation it will be necessary to discuss first this failure at 
assimilation—to treat the two motives separately, to demonstrate how 
they are made to complement each other up to a point, and then to show 
how they fail to harmonize. Before undertaking this analysis, however, 
it should be emphasized that the two motives can never be completely 
separated. The whole fabric of the play is so thoroughly infused with the 
many devices of rhetoric, the curse itself existing as a figure of rhetoric, 
that almost all of it contributes to the matter of wit. At ‘the same time a 
characterization as vital to a play as Richard’s has a definite structural 
function of its own. There are, however, obvious and purposeful uses 
of wit which may be considered properly apart from structure; and, of 
course, the basic structural use of the curse has been demonstrated 
many times. 


Structurally, Richard III is a play tracing out in consistent detail 
the effects of curses laid early in the action and worked out at last with 
Richard's death on Bosworth Field. Along with this, the atmosphere of 
the play is one in which the effectivness of the curse and its ethical 
counterpart, the blessings, as well as prophecy and dreams, are believed 
unquestioningly. Since the writing of Moulton in the last century, these 
facts have become such commonpl. ices of criticism that it is hardly 
necessary to review them in detail. One of the latest essays on Richard 
IIT, Clemen’s “Anticipation and Foreboding in Shakespeare’s Early 
Histories,” gives a detailed discussion of the “structural significance” of 
the curse and other “emotive figures” in Richard IIT. Briefly reviewed, 
the curses are laid by Margaret in the great cursing scene in Act One. 
They are reviewed and the curses on Richard restated in the scene of 
the lamenting queens in Act Four. And the ghosts of all Richard’s 
victims appear to curse him and to bless Richmond in the tent scene 
in Act Five. Along the way as his victims go to their doom, each re- 
calls the particular curse stated for him. From a structural point of 
view the three-part curse laid on Richard himself is the most significant: 
first, the “worm of conscience” will “begnaw” his soul; second, he will 
suspect friends for traitors and take “deep traitors” for friends; and, 
third, he will not be able to sleep without being haunted by “some 
tormenting dream.” 


From the other, less often noted, point of view, Richard III is a 
play presenting the expanding portrait of a man who uses a shrewd in- 
telligence to overcome all who oppose him. From Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb onward the intellectual quality of Richard’s character has been 
emphasized by commentators. Further, and more significantly, it is 
demonstrable that Shakespeare, working with an established tradition 
behind him, undertook to present the portrait of a “witty,” though evil, 
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king. For such a tradition of Richard as an individual of unusual quick- 
ness of mind and surpassing eloquence did exist. It stretched from a 
chronicle of the late fifteenth century, through Fabyan, More, Polydore 
Vergil, Hall, and Holinshed, and appeared in at least two references 
in rhetorics of the late sixteenth century. In a continuous line through 
the histories Richard is characterized, in the words of the contemporary 
chronicle, as a man of ingenium excellens, of sharp, penetrating wit. 
The word wit, an all-inclusive word as used in the Elizabethan age 
and for two hundred years before, was, as Crane has shown, synonymous 
with “mental acumen”; it meant not only the capacity for using all 
means of developing or amplifying any topic but also the facility for 
handling the more than two hundred figures of speech. In short, wit 
came to mean both facile eloquence and a quick, searching intelligence 
which could play over matter and turn every opportunity to a verbal 
advantage. That Shakespeare projected Richard III as a person of such 
gifts as he had stood traditionally for over a century is made abundantly 
clear in the Third Part of Henry VI, where Richard, in his first sig- 
nificant utterance, a well-wrought, four-part oration, declares that he 
will “play the orator as well as Nestor,” in his attempt to win the crown. 


Significantly in keeping with this concept of character, after the 
close of the Third Part of Henry VI, Richard is never again shown with 
dripping dagger in hand. With the exception of his last bloody struggle 
with Richmond, his only actions in the play bearing his name are acts 
of the intelligence. He plans crime after crime, but he sends flunkies to 
perform them. He opens his play with a beautifully organized oration- 
soliloquy in which he treats the audience to a test of his sophistry by de- 
claring that since he is not shaped to play the lover he must play the 
villain. Immediately following this ingenious declaration, Clarence 
stands before him. Having already prepared for his brother’s imprison- 
ment, Richard now gives Clarence an ironic display of brotherly con- 
cern—and later sends murderers to dispatch him. After Clarence comes 
Anne, his second victim. Over the coffin of her late father-in-law, whom 
Richard has killed, Richard uses every devious trick of sophistry to 
persuade her that she was indeed accessory to the murder of both Hen- 
ry VI and Edward, her husband. From there on Richard, using first 
this pose then that, deludes victim after victim. And as he works, he is 
shown delivering formal orations, orations as soliloquy, orations whole 
and broken in the debates and in other lines of the play; and to give a 
suitable background to this portrait of Richard, Shakespeare enforces 
the structure and very fabric of the play with the multiple riches of a 
tradition whose basic function was the creation of eloquence and _ per- 
suasiveness. The line of development rises in a direct path from Clar- 
ence and Anne, to Richard’s ascent to the throne, to the climaxing de- 
bate with Elizabeth. 
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This second debate, balanced against the debate with Anne in 
Act One, rounds out the portrait. The first of these debates stresses 
Richard’s amazing ingenuity as he plays with Anne much as a cat plays 
with a mouse; the second confirms and enlarges upon his eloquence 
by stressing the ability of his antagonist. Like Richard, Elizabeth is her 
self portrayed traditionally as a woman of shrewd intelligence. At her 
first apperance in the Third Part of Henry VI, Edward sets out to try her 
“wit,” intending to seduce her, but winds up making her his queen. In 
Richard III that Richard is aware of her intelligence is shown plainly 
enough when he recognizes the young Duke of York as a potential dan- 
ger because the child is shrewd like his mother. Against this antagonist, 
a woman of sharp-provided wit who has been robbed by Richard of 
queenly glory, her brother, and her sons, Shakespeare pits his hero. From 
his first utterance she has an answer for every argument he can offer. He 
thrusts and she parries, on and on for well over two hundred lines. In the 
end only by use of veiled threats and offers of gain to herself and her 
remaining children, proffered in a kind of soaring, soaky eloquence, can 
Richard wring consent from her for him to wed her daughter Elizabeth. 
After this debate is over the element of wit in the potrait of Richard no 
longer counts. Certainly the oratorical quality of the remaining act does 
not detract from the total picture, but the portrait of the wit has real 
validity only for Richard in victory. It could have little usefulness for 
Richard in defeat. One of the grand ironies of a play abounding in 
ironies is the fact that Richard’s last debate is with his own conscience 
in the catechism-like soliloquy after the ghost scene. : 


Having traced in at least outline form the two basic movements 
or motives of the play, we may now look at the two together and see how 
they fail to harmonize. To begin with, the two are perhaps basically 
discordant. The evil king who is all shrewd intelligence lacks the suscep- 
tible, one might say superstitious, nature needed to take seriously the 
dire forebodings evoked in an atmosphere in which curses are believed. 
We see him spurning Margaret’s curses with a jest, kneeling for his 
mother’s blessing and then turning it away with an ironic aside. As the 
witty king he can use superstitions though not really believe them. Even 
the devil, he states, can 8g scripture. And yet at the same time we 
see him recalling ominously in Act IV that Henry VI prophesied “Rich- 
mond should be king” and hal a bard of Ireland once told him he 
should not live long after seeing Richmond. Despite the seeming dispari- 
ty between the characterization and the structural device, the two move 
in harmony, if not perfect accord, to the conclusion of the debate with 
Elizabeth. And here the two do not meet at all. 


Various attempts have been made to resolve the difficulty, none 
of which have recognized that the matter is insolvable. Mainly the arg- 
uments have narrowed down to two suggestions: first, that having won his 
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greatest victory, Richard now has no place to go. Life has gone suddenly 
flat for him. As he himself says just before the ghost scene he has lost 
“that alacrity of spirit” he was “wont to have.” It is true that Richard 
does not take the exuberant delight in the victory which he displays 
after overcoming his other victims. He dismisses Elizabeth with one con- 
temptuous line. But the debate itself is as zestfully pursued as any of 
his earlier combats, and there is nothing beyond the omission of a state- 
ment of pleasure to denote a falling off. The second, and most frequently 
heard argument is that Richmond is, as Dover Wilson puts it, “hood- 
winked in his second outrageous courtship.” Wilson shares this view 
with such writers as Hudson, Brandes, Chambers, Palmer and Goddard. 
The suggestion for this interpretation seems to have come originally 
from Colley Cibber who in his stage version of 1700 gave Elizabeth an 
aside in which she states explicitly that she will agree only to gain time. 
If we are going to do as Cibber does, not only read, but write into the 
play, this is perhaps the easiest way out of the difficulty; but as long 
as we are reading things which Shakespeare did not write, we should 
also give Richard an aside in which he reflects some doubt that Elizabeth 
will live up to her bargain, a doubt which can justify his sudden con- 
version to a state of uncertainty and fear after the debate. The fact 
stands, however, that Shakespeare gives not the slightest clue that Rich- 
‘ard loses the debate. Richard carries it off by appealing, as Thompson 
has said, to Elizabeth’s self-interest. Every argument Richard offers 
is successfully countered by Elizabeth until he has nothing left to swear 
by except “the time to come.” His stated intentions “to prosper and 
repent,” a probability, cause her to be tempted, to waver, and at last to 


agree. 


Bearing in mind the dangerous grounds on which we are now 
treading, I would like to propose that the debate is self-contained rhe- 
torical exercise which has only a mechanical connection with what comes 
immediately before and with what follows and that by omitting it we 
resolve the problem of interpretation. As a piece of rhetoric it is as well- 
constructed as any set piece in Shakespeare. It is a model of the kind 
of thing taught in the grammar schools under the heading of the Aph- 
thonian thesis, an essay or declamation built on the five-fold oratorical 
outline and giving two sides to a question in the manner of the debate. 
The first division (196-234), as exordium, introduces the question of 
Elizabeth the daughter, and shows what things Elizabeth the mother 
has to urge against Richard; the second division (235-266), as narratio, 
sets forth the question of the good which Richard can offer Elizabeth in 
the form of advancement to her children; the third division (268-336) , 
as confirmatio, establishes the basis on which Elizabeth the daughter 
may be wooed; the fourth division (337-417), as refutatio, refutes and 
then re-establishes the basis convincingly (for Elizabeth); and finally 
the fifth division (418-431), a short conclusio, shows Elizabeth acquies- 
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cent and Richard contemptuous in victory. As a piece of writing it is 
adroit and masterful, a model of its kind. One cannot wish Shakespeare 
had omitted it. And yet as the play stands it lies outside the main action 
of the play. It adds to the characterization of Richard; it is added proof 
of his invincible wit. But adding a sort of second climax, a character 
climax after the structural climax has been reached, at best it impedes 
the flow of the story. 


Bearing in mind that the atmosphere of the play is one in which 
forebodings are believed and that the principal structural device is the 
curse, we can do what Shakespeare did not do, omit the debate—all of 
it, from Richard’s “Stay, madam, I must talk a word with you” (1. 198) 
to his demand of Catesby, “How now! what news?” (1. 432) which 
picks up the action after the debate—and see what difference the omis- 
sion makes. What happens to the motivation and the flow of the story? 
The difficulty, as we shall try to show, is removed. The three women 
have met, lamented their dead, and reviewed the curses on Richard's 
head. So far he remains impervious. Nothing has touched him. But that 
there is a side to Richard’s nature which cannot reject completely the 
moral and the supernatural is evident from the fact that he succumbs 
at least momentarily to his conscience. So far in the play this side has 
been subordinated to that of the evil, unfeeling intellect. There is e- 
nough evidence, however (in his repetition of the prophecies about Rich- 
mond and in Anne’s statement that he can never sleep) to suggest that 
when he kneels for his mother’s blessing early in the play, even though 
he cancels her blessing with a witty jest, he is not kneeling merely for 
show. And here as he stands at a peak of glory, when the curses of neither 
Margaret nor Elizabeth can touch him, his mother’s terrible curse, the 
most terrible of all, is added to the others. 


And what happens next? As he stands (dumbfounded, we may 
assume) Ratliff rushes in to declare that a mighty navy is off shore and 
that many “hollow-hearted friends Unarm’d” flock to meet it. It is 
thought that Richmond is their admiral. In an instant after his mother’s 
dire curse, Margaret’s curse and the other prophecy concerning Rich- 
mond are brought before him. In a flurry of action he calls loudly for 
Catesby, who stands beside him, tells him to fly to the Duke of Norfolk 
but forgets to tell him why. Then he tells Ratlif to hasten to Salisbury; 
but before Ratlif can move, Richard changes his mind. Lord Stanley 
rushes in to confirm the fact that Richmond is coming to “claim the 
crown.” True to Margaret’s curse, Richard suddenly is suspicious of 
Stanley, a “friend,” and demands Stanley’s son George as a hostage. 
From the period to his mother’s curse on there is no let up in what 
Brander Matthews has called the “huddled swiftness” of Richard III. 
The wheel takes an unremitting, breathtaking plunge downward. 
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That is, if we omit the debate with Elizabeth. So what can our 
conclusions be? In writing Richard III, Shakespeare was evidently try- 
ing to do two things—first, construct a fable on a structure of curses 
and related emotive figures; and, second, present the portrait of “ a witty 
king,” a king who is the epitome of eloquence and shrewdness, who 
nevertheless uses these rich gifts for evil purposes. Never completely com- 
patible, since the emphasis on cold intellect tends to negate the fore- 
boding atmosphere, the two motives work together very well through 
the scene in which Richard is “persuaded” to take the crown at the end 
of Act III. From there on Richard’s fortunes can rise no higher. After 
the coronation, he decides to be rid of Anne so he can marry his niece, 
he splits with Buckingham, he sends Tyrell to slay the princess, and he 
learns that Dorset has fled to Richmond. Then we come directly to the 
lamenting scene and his mother’s dark curse. And here as the wheel is 
prepared to swing downward, Shakespeare inserts a two hundred and 
thirty-three line set piece; and brillant as it is, time stands still while 
it is talked out. Here it would seem that Shakespeare, still working with 
the idea of the witty king, inserts, whether at the time of writing or 
later, a brillant bit of sophistry, inserts a second climax when such evi- 
dence was no longer needed and was actually out of place completely. 
Without the scene with Elizabeth the action moves swiftly to its con- 
clusion, and more importantly, the line of motivation for Richard’s 
change from the cold evil intellect, io the indecisive, conscience-haunted 
creature he becomes, is gradual, sure, and uninterrupted. 
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Hayward’s Historiography 
In The Tacitean Tradition 


Our subject is a much neglected one, Sir John Hayward (1564?- 
1627), Royal Historiographer of King James I, author of four histories 
and three political treatises. 


We begin with a background-statement on historiography. For 
Cicero, there were two major laws for historians, the truthfulness of 
scholars, the eloquence of artists. To these, Tacitus added a third, that 
history is a great teacher of morality. Historiography, then, comprises 
scholarship, artistry and morality. 


We continue with a foreground-statement on Hayward’s place 
in historiography. The editor of Hayward’s history of Queen Elizabeth, 
John Bruce, claimed that his subject pioneered in the change from his- 
tory as chronography to history as philosophy. Hayward tried to be 
“the English Tacitus” by espousing the purpose, by emulating the me- 
thod, and by advocating the importance of Tacitus. The editor of Taci- 
tus, Arthur Murphy, summarises the genius of the Roman historian 
in these words: “The History of Tacitus is philosophy teaching by 
examples.”” This philosophy includes the lessons of ethical (personal) 
and political (social) morality. 


One of Hayward’s key statements about the moral teaching of 
history is in the preface to his King Henry IV: “[The great humane 
writers] have set foorth unto us, not onely precepts, but lively patterns, 
both for private directions and for affayres of state; whereby in shorte 
time young men may be instructed; and ould men more fullie fur- 
nished with experience then the longest age of man can afforde.” 


This moral-teaching tradition in history exemplified in Tacitus 
and Hayward was most acceptable to the Renaissance “Climate of 
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Opinion.” There were two widespread concepts in the Renaissance 
intellectual atmosphere that made this so. The “Mirror Tradition” of 
the Mirror for Magistrates and Lydgate’s Fall of Princes was that his- 
tory is the great teacher of practical politics; they are statesmen’s hand- 
books. Machiavelli, in his Livy, and Jean Bodin are major historians 
of this tradition. Further, the other concept was the utility of the 
teaching of experience. And history is accumulated experience. Sir 
Francis Bacon was the major exemplar. Its best statement was in his 
essay “Of Studies,” quoting Ovid: “Abeunt studia in mores.” 


This, then, is the backdrop of Hayward’s historiography: truth- 
fulness and eloquence of Cicero, the moral teaching of Tacitus, Hay- 
ward’s emulaton of Tacitus, and the Renaissance “Mirror Tradition” 
and empirical emphasis that were concepts congenial to this “moral 
earnestness” in history. Now let us investigate the two points of the 
Tacitean tradition that are most characteristic of Hayward’s histories. 


First, Hayward, following Tacitus, taught that political wis- 
dom was two-fold: a set of general principles, called ‘“‘precepts,” and 
specific examples, called “patterns.” The “precepts” are moral. 
Corporately, they form politics—dealing with public morality; indiv- 
ually, they form ethics—dealing with private morality. Of course, 
this was the two-fold division of Aristotle and of Isocrates. 


These “precepts” concerned general experience, laws of uni- 
versal application. These “patterns,” or examples, dealt with specific 
experiences of states and rulers. Universal laws bound the universal 
and the specific together. There were laws about people—psychological, 
and laws of events—social. Such laws bind the present to the past. His- 
torians show how “precepts” from the past illuminate events of the 
present. Conversely, they identify the “precepts” in contemporary events 
with illustrative “patterns” of the past. The first way makes the old con- 
temporary; the other makes the contemporary old. This relationship 
had much to do with the growing distinction between history and _bi- 


ography. 
A few outstanding examples of this two-fold political wisdom in 
Hayward’s histories are now in order. 


One political “precept” of the era was the evil of rebellion. 
Civil strife was impractical for its train of disastrous results; it was 
immoral because subversive to the orderliness of ‘society. For Hayward, 
this principle burst into prominence in the rebellion of the Earl of 
Essex. 


Here, briefly, is how Hayward became involved. Hayward’s first 
history, Henry IV, of 1599, featured the rebellion of the Duke of Here- 
ford (later Henry IV) and the deposing of Richard II. Trouble began 
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with the laudatory dedication to Essex. This prefatory dedication was 
cut out of unsold copies by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Hayward’s 
“Epistle Apologeticall” of the second edition was burned by the Bishop 
of London. The Queen’s suspicions were aroused that, by historical 
analogy, rebellion was being stirred up and her policies were being crit- 
icized. Richard II in Ireland was seen to be analogous to her Irish policy 
led by Essex. In 1600 the historian was tried and imprisoned in the Tow- 
er. Another trial followed. Among Sir Francis Bacon’s charges of con- 
spiracy against Essex in 1600 was his acceptance of Hayward’s dedi- 
cation. Bacon protected Hayward from Queen Elizabeth’s wrath by 
cleverly changing the charge from treason to felony. This felony 
charge (in “Apophthegm No. 22”) was that Hayward had stolen much 
from Cornelius Tacitus! 


This episode shows the “precept” about rebellion being applied 
to the “pattern” of the Essex Rebellion, as well as the historian’s role 
of relating the past to the present. The whole chain of events in re- 
bellion would set in and the result would be deposition and civil con- 
fusion. Note how completely Hayward, Bacon, Queen Elizabeth believed 
in the “precept-pattern” relationship of universal laws. 


Further, rebellion was regarded as a master disease of the body 
politic with a series of derivative ailments. All four of Hayward’s his- 
tories show “‘patterns’” of rebellion with its baneful train of _ evils. 
One of these is that it is self-perpetuating. Eruntions are easier to bring 
about if there are precedents—so King Richard tells the assembly of his 
nobles in Henry IV. Another evil is that rebellion runs its own des- 
tructive course in directions different from those originally planned. 
One “pattern” of this, in the fourth year of Elizabeth’s reign, was the 
conflict in France under King Francis II with the two factions 
struggling for power, the Duke of Guise against Louis Bourbon, Prince 
of Conde. Still another evil is that civil discords open the way for evil 
ambitions and trouble-mongers. In Edward VI Haywardsstates, “[Civil 
uprisings] are incensed by such who being in themselves base and 
degenerate and dangerous to the state had no hope but in troublesome 
times.” Here is a pithy statement from the same history, “All would have 
the state transformed, but whether reformed or deformed they neither 
cared nor knew.” 


Let us mention another “precept,” namely, the danger to society 
of evil advisors to the ruler. To teach this principle was one of the pur- 
poses of Hayward’s writing the history, Three Norman Kings. A ruler has 
a larger moral responsibility for his associates than a private individual; 
he is responsible for the wrongs of his subordinates. Henry IV contains 
the best statement of this: “For it is oftentimes as dangerous to a prince, 
to have evil and odious adherents, as to be evil and odious himselfe.” 
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Let us move to the second major point of the Tacitean tradition 
most characteristic of Hayward’s histories. Not only were the moral 
“precepts” and “patterns” applicable to politics, but also to the individ- 
ual—ethies, private morality. 


To summarize some of the “precepts” of ethics, scattered through- 
out Hayward’s histories: certain motives of personal conduct should 
be avoided like moral disease, notably ambition, jealousy, excesses, 
brute force, revenge, fear, and the indolence that causes vacillation. 
Other motives should be developed, yet kept under control by self- 
discipline, notably humility, generosity, moderation, wisdom, courage, 
and religion. Underlying the events of history are the judgements of 
God and His punishment for evil whose duration may extend beyond 
the offender’s lifetime. 


Let us mention a few examples, “patterns,” of the above-named 
ethical principles. The entire career of the usurping Henry Lancaster 
(King Henry IV) was a “pattern” of ambition; the actions of Henry’s 
aides in his conspiracy were a “pattern” of envy and jealousy. Edward 
VI was a “pattern” of the goodness of humility. The motive of conduct 
that begets true loyalty, generosity, was a “‘pattern” in Three Norman 
Kings. Her Majesty, in Queen Elizabeth, possessed wisdom that grasped 
the complexities of public and private affairs. Hayward said about the 
Duke of Somerset’s life as a “pattern” of the inevitability of God’s pun- 
ishment for evil (in Edward VI) : “But as the judgement of God, and 
malice of a man concurre often in one act, although it be easie to dis- 
cerne betweene them; so it is little to be marvailed, that he who thirsted 
after his brother’s blood, should finde others to thirst after his.” 


We now bring the threads together in conclusion. The Tacitus- 
Hayward tradition of historiography is that history teaches morality, 
corporately in politics, individually in ethics. We have expounded cer- 
tain qualities of Hayward’s little known and relatively inaccessible his- 
tories, Henry IV, Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI and Three Norman Kings. 
The “precepts” of philosophy are manifested in the “patterns” of social 
and individual conduct. 


For the intrinsic value of Hayward’s histories as specimens of 
“Philosophy teaching by examples,” this paper suggests a revaluation 
of historian Hayward and his contribution to the development of his- 
toriography in forwarding the transition between mere chronography 
and philosophical history. 


ROBERT G. COLLMER 


Hardin-Simmons University 


‘The Background Of Dontie’s 
Reception In Holland 


In 1956 Miss Rosalie L. Colie did service for students of John 
Donne by the publication of her book on the early life and works of the 
Dutch diplomat and poet Constantijn Huygens. This book, entitled 
“Some Thankfulnesse to Constantine’ devotes twenty pages (pp.52-71) 
to the almost-neglected fact that the father of the famous mathema- 
tician and astronomer Christian Huygens translated nineteen of Donne's 
poems into Dutch in the early part of the seventeenth century and cir- 
culated these translations among his friends in Holland. Though it is 
an overstatement of our ignorance to assert, as R. W. Zandvoort of the 
University of Groningen did, ? that “the existence of these 
contemporary translations seems to have escaped the notice of English 
and American literary historians,” it must be admitted that little atten- 
tion has been focused on these translations. 


This neglect, or rather, almost-neglect, is the result of one of the 
strange anomalies in the study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
English literature: the inadequate comprehension of the massive re- 


1(The Hague, 1956). I have personally discussed with Miss Colie many of the 
ideas contained in this paper; and, in fact, she has read it and made several suggestions, 
some of which appear here. 


2Zandvoort’s statement appears in a review of Miss Colie’s book in The Germanic 
Review, XXXII (October, 1957), 235. Obvious proof of Zandvoort’s exaggeration can be 
found in the second volume of Grierson’s edition of Donne’s poems (Oxford, 1912), 
pp. vii, Ixxvi-Ixxviii, 25, 35, 36. Grierson, who tried his hand at translating Dutch 
poems in another work, was well acquainted with Donne’s reputation in Holland. 
Nevertheless it is true that Dutch critics have written widely about these translations 
of Donne. See, for an example of the many treatments, Zandvoort’s chapter “De 
Invloed der Engelsche Letterkunde” in the third volume of Geschiedenis van de Letter- 
kunde der Nederlanden, ed. F. Baur (Antwerp, 1944), pp. 69ff. 
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ciprocal influences between the Netherlands and England during these 
centuries. The strangeness is heightened when it is remembered that the 
provinces were the producer of such dominating persons as Erasmus, Lip- 
sius, Grotius, Spinoza; the protector of Salmasius and Joseph Scaliger; the 
educator of Sir Thomas Browne and Andrew Marvell; the field of death 
of Sir Philip Sidney. J. F. Bense has discovered some fifty sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century English writers who for one reason or an- 
other spent time in the Netherlands.2 Especially in the seventeenth 
century, Holland made marks on English thought, for, as Professor 
Foster Watson has noted (CHEL, VII, 307), “Dutch scholarship was the 
ripest in Europe from 1600-60.” Furthermore, many political and relig- 
ious ideas cherished in England (and subsequently in America) were 
nurtured in the Netherlands. It is apparent that from the Dutch 
parallel to Everyman to the English predecessor of the Hollandsche 
Spectator England was intertwined with the Netherlands.* Therefore, 
to disregard the relationships in life and literature between England and 
the Netherlands during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
to produce a strange blind spot. 


When Constantijn Huygens in 1630 presented translations of 
four of Donne’s poems and in 1633 fifteen more (mostly songs and 
sonnets), he offered them to members of the most illustrious circle 
in Dutch Literature, the ‘“Muiderkring.” This circle boasted the associa- 
tion, besides Huygens, of the two most important writers of the “Golden 
Age of Dutch Literature,” Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft and Joost van den 
Vondel. No literature of the Renaissance or late-Renaissance enjoyed 
such a union (judged by itself) of first-rate authors along with many 
competent, though lesser, writers. In terms of each country’s own litera- 
ture, a fictional group including Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton 
would have had to exist in England to match the real galaxy in Holland. 


The plan of this paper is to sketch the cultural and literary 
background of the “Muiderkring.”” By tracing its antecedents and de- 
velopments some insight might be gained into the causes for the fav- 
orable impression made by Donne’s poems on this particular audience. 
Thus we should be able to find some of the cultural background that 
inspired the great Amsterdam Latinist Casper Barlaeus, who ranked 
in scholarship with his fellow in the “Muiderkring” G. J. Vossius, to 
exclaim about the 1633 translations: “I am amazed at the author, 
amazed at the interpreter. I believe that I have never read any love 
poetry equal or even second to this in its acuteness and perception” 
(quoted from Colie, p.66). The purpose of this paper, in short, is to 


3Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Time to the Death of William the Third 
(The Hague, 1924), pp. 198-199. 

4W. de Hoog, Studien over de Nederlandsche en Engelsche Taal en Letterkunde 
(Dordrecht, 1903), II, 20ff. See also J. B. Pienaar, English Influences in Dutch Lit- 
erature and Justus van Effen as Intermediary (Cambridge, England, 1929), pp. 1-50. 
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extend our knowledge of a Dutch literary circle to the place of tan- 
gency with English literature as represented by John Donne. 


The starting point is the fourteenth century. In that century 
throughout the Netherlands, and especially in the south, there dev- 
eloped dichtgenootschappen (guilds of poets), better known as kamers 
van rederijk or rederijkskamers (chambers of rhetoric). These guilds 
or chambers were similar to organizations that sprang up at about the 
same time in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


G. Kalff, in his history of Dutch literature, stated that these 
chambers of rhetoric originally were composed of artisans who banded 
together t » perform religious dramas and who provided funeral pro- 
cessions nd laments for their members.° Each person who joined had to 
contribute doodschuld (a sum of money for his burial). Each chamber 
had its altar in a church, and its general structure was like that of any 
other guild. Dekens or hoofdlieden were the principal officers, although 
there often was a keizer or prins, who served as figurehead. The true 
leader, and usually the only literary artist, was the factor. He frequently 
wrote or rewrote the dramatic productions and assigned various parts to 
the performers. At the beginning the productions were, of course, mys- 
teries and moralities. Each chamber had its blazon or standard which 
contained the chamber’s emblem and motto. For example, the noted 
Amsterdam kamer which we shall examine in detail later displayed the 
emblem of an ezlantine and the motto “Flowering in Love.’ Others bore 
such emblems as vine branches, a white acorn, or a marigold, together 
with gaudy slogans like “United in Love” or “Love is the Basis.’6 


As the years passed, the kamers looked less like religious theater 
guilds and burial associations but more like societies of poets, poet- 
asters, and men of literary inclinations, who, in Professor Barnouw’s 
words, “combined the worship of Bacchus with the service of Apollo.” 
The high point of their activities in the sixteenth century was the dra- 
matic competitions among chambers. Vondel told how in 1606 he accom- 
panied other members of his chamber in Amsterdam (named “The 
White Lavender”) to a competition at Haarlem, where twelve chambers 
from towns and villages of the surrounding area vied for literary honors. 


As the religious side decreased, the allegorical and social sides in- 
creased. At formal civic affairs each chamber attempted to outdo its ri- 
vals in the expensiveness of costume and expansiveness of pageant. An 
idea of these allegorical pageants can be grasped by reading Motley’s des- 
cription of William of Orange’s visit to Ghent in 1577. The kamer 


5Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde in de 16de Eeuw (Leiden, 1889), I, 86. 

6J. Prinsen, Handboek tot de Nederlandsche Letterkundige Geschiedenis (The 
Hague, 1920), p. 154. 

7A. J. Barnouw, Vondel (New York, 1925), p. 20. 
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named “Jesus with the Balsam Flower’ produced an allegorical drama 
called “Judas Maccabaeus.” 


In the centre of the stage stood the Hebrew patriot, in full ar- 
mor, symbolizing the illustrious guest doing battle for his coun- 
try. He was attended by the three estates of the country, ingen- 
iously personified by a single individual, who wore the velvet 
bonnet of a noble, the cassock of a priest, and the breeches of a 
burgher. Groups of allegorical personages were drawn up on the 
right and the left;—Courage, Patriotism, Freedom, Mercy, Dili- 
gence, and other estimable qualities upon one side, were bal- 
anced by Murder, Rapine, Treason, and the rest of the sister- 
hood of Crime on the other. The Inquisition was represented 
as a lean and hungry hag. The “Ghent Pacification” was dress- 
ed in cramoisy satin, and wore a city on her head for a turban; 
while, tied to her apron-strings were Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, bound in a loving embrace by a chain of seventeen 
links, which she was forging upon an anvil. Under the anvil 
was an individual in complete harness, engaged in eating his 
heart; this was Discord. In front of the scene stood History and 
Rhetoric, attired as “trimphant maidens, in white garments,” 
each with a laurel crown and a burning torch. These person- 
ages, after holding a rhymed dialogue between themselves, fill- 
ed with wonderful conceits and quibbles, addressed the Prince 
of Orange and Maccabaeus, one after the other, in a great quan- 
tity of very detestable verses.® 


And on it went! For modern tastes it is pretty bad stuff. 


At the end of the sixteenth century a movement stirred in the 
most distinguished Amsterdam kamer, which affected all subsequent 
Dutch literature. “De Eglentier” (‘The Eglantine’) became the 
focal point for some of Holland’s brightest authors—P. C. Hooft, Hen- 
drik Laurens Spieghel, Gerbrand A. Bredero, Roemer Visscher, Dirck 
Coornhert, Samuel Coster. Impatience with the traditional allegoriz- 
ing which dominated Dutch literature became the keynote. The need 
to develop a new poetic medium became obvious. Barnouw has stated 
the latter point as follows: “‘puristic selection of the native radicals, 
the cultivation of a literary standard based on the North-Hollanders’ 
speech, and a careful study of word composition were to them [the 
members of “De Eglentier’] essential conditions for the efflorescence 
of that great literature which they felt budding in their own end- 
deavors” (Barnouw, p. 44). 


8John L. Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic (London, 1856), III, 295, 296. 
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Three forces can be pointed to as causing this movement. One 
was the influx into northern provinces of Flemish and  Brabanter 
writers. After the reunification of the southern provinces with Philip 
II of Spain and the assassination of William of Orange and especially 
after the fall of Antwerp in 1585, the position of non-Catholics in 
ihe southern provinces became unbearable. Many fled to the northern 
provinces; some fled to Germany, France, and England. Earlier, when 
the flow of refugees was just a trickle, Spenser’s acquaintance, Jan 
van der Noot, had left Antwerp for exile in England. These South 
Netherlanders, it must be admitted, had a higher literary develop- 
ment than the northerners. They had shown their impatience with 
rhetoricism earlier, and the more sophisticated had come under the 
influence of the French Pleiade. The immigrants reestablished their ka- 
mers and continued to write in their former styles and with the southern 
dialect. Such intruders, Grotius lamented, “have infested our genuine and 
pure diction with an exotic medley of words” (Barnouw, p.42) . In react- 
ion, the native Amsterdamers began to examine their native language to 
forge it as a medium of expression. 


The second factor was the step which every country touched 
by humanism took—the realization that one’s own vernacular contains 
potential greatness. The Netherlands, later than most other European 
countries, was growing conscious of itself. Thus a patriotic motive led 
toward reforming the language. 


The third force, which is related to the second, is the influence 
of Italian literature. The richness of Italy was to pour into North 
Holland, resulting in the vitalizing of the Dutch language. With this 
point we come to P. C. Hooft, who, more than any other single per- 
son, transmitted Italy to Holland. Hooft, born in 1581, the son of a 
distinguished burgomaster of Amsterdam, took the Grand Tour through 
France, Italy, and Germany from 1598 to 1601. This trip converted 
him for life to a discipleship to Italy and inspired him to evangelize 
his acquaintances in Holland to accept the rich insights of Italian 
literature. Grierson said of Hooft’s achievements that he “did for 
Holland something of what Wyatt and Surrey attempted and Sidney 
and Spenser achieved for English poetry — grafting and naturalizing 
the elegant, dignified, and musical poetry of the Renaissance.”® He 
made the first translations of Petrarch’s sonnets into Dutch, wrote 
love lyrics in the Petrarchan style, introduced classical tragedy after 
the Senecan model. His most recent biographer and critic, van Tricht, 
said Hooft developed poetry to the highest musical quality that had 
ever existed in Holland. 


9Essays and Addresses (London, 1940), p. 156. 
10H. W. Van Tricht, P. C. Hooft (Arnhem, 1951), pp. 20, 21. 
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In 1609 Hooft was appointed High Sheriff of Muiden and Het 
Gooi, a town and district just south of Amsterdam. The position re- 
quired Hooft’s residency in the Muiderslot, a massive medieval castle 
on the shore of the Zuider Zee. Here from about 1620 until Hooft’s 
death in 1647 the wits of Amsterdam gathered for food and pleasant 
conversation. The “Muiderkring,” the circle at Muiden, came into 
existence. The persons who comprised the circle were very distinguish- 
ed. Besides Hooft, there were the former governor-general of the Dutch 
East Indies; the Latinists Casper Barlaeus and G. J. Vossius; the dip- 
lomat Constantijn Huygens; the beautiful and talented Tesselschade 
Visscher; the popular poet “Father” Cats; the physician Samuel Coster; 
Joost van den Vondel, the greatest of all Dutch poets, who, though 
not an intimate member of the group, nevertheless was a regular visitor. 
All tried their hands at poetry. The triumvirate of Hooft, Huygens, 
and Vondel achieved greatness. 


Certain common features distinguished ‘““Muiderkring” poetry. In 
general there existed opposition to the old rhetorical styles; cultivation 
of the native language along with verse experimentation in Latin, 
French, and Italian; great freedom in stanza forms; dexterity and wit in 
language. Van Tricht has observed (p. 174) that the linking of person- 
al jests with elevated and “olympian” emotions, the clothing of the 
commonplace with high-flown classical forms, and the apparent for- 
getting of these incongruities were ‘Muiderkring”’ practices. Their 
poetry was real “salon” poetry, written for themselves, hence as esoteric 
and fantastic as they chose to make it. 


Proof of the existence of these styles is difficult without at least 
a minimum of comprehension of Dutch, but some impressions can be 
obtained by a mere reading of the words even without meanings. For 
example, notice the verbal dexterity of the following poem by Hooft: 


Hoogher Doris niet, mijn Gloetje, 
Spaert uw krachjes wat op mij. 
Al te groot is de lieflijcke 1ij, 
Daer jck flaeuwende los in glij. 
Die daghjes, 
Die nachjes 
Die lachjes, 
Die klaghjes, 
Bij draghjes, 
Dat alte soete soetje 
Mengen moetje, 
Met een roetje, 
Oft jck stick aen leckernij.™ 


11Gedichten van P. C. Hooft, ed. F. A. Stoett (Amsterdam, 1899), I, 128. 
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The lilt of the music pushes through our ignorance of the meaning. 


Languages flowed freely through the “Muiderkring.” Hooft hel- 
ped Tesselschade Visscher translate Tasso and Marino. At the arrival of 
Marie de Medici, the widow-queen of France, Tesselschade wrote a eulo- 
gistic poem in Italian. Miss Colie has argued that Constantijn Huygens 
wrote what she calls “metaphysical” lyrics in French. Vondel at the 
age of thirty-three undertook to learn the classical languages. Poems 
from the hands of Hooft and Huygens exist in French, Italian, and 
Latin, besides, of course, Dutch. 


And when Huygens in 1630 presented in Dutch translation four 
of Donne’s poems and in 1633 fifteen more, he brought one more nat- 
ional literature into the group. The wit of sophistication, the develop- 
ment of “arty” rhythms, the fascination for other languages laid the 
background for Donne’s reception in Holland. The movements in 
North Holland that had been developing for over a generation made 
the litterateurs peculiarly receptive to the beauty of Donne’s little poem 
“Go and catch a falling star,” which appeared in Dutch as “Gaet en vatt 
een sterr,” and made Donne’s wit of “The Flea’ especially liked. Thus 
the nineteen poems translated into Dutch found a very enthusiastic 
audience. The enthusiasm was the result of a traceable progression of 
literary tastes out of the medieval chambers of rhetoric to the sophis- 
icated “Muiderkring.” 
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